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St. Paul’s Chapel 


In dealing with ancient church archi- 
tecture adapted to modern uses there is, 
[ think, no style so promising as_ the 
byzantine, the Byzantine style of the East 
and of early times. It is an unfortunate 
habit of some German writers and of 
many talkers about architecture in that 
language to use the term for any round- 
arched medieval style. A German of 
ducation will speak of the round 
churches at Bonn or at Cologne 
as Byzantinisch, and will mean 
thing definite by the word. It is not a 
vulgarism, it is a term in the language 
vy inaccurate. This 
the word is quite like the French 
Arabe for the Moslem stvles ot 
architecture and design, whether they 
are found to flourish in Morocco and 
lunis, in Middle Spain, in Cairo, or in 
\sia Minor. The Arabs had no art 
centre nor architecture of any preten- 
sions whatever; and it is most unfortu- 
nate that the great and widespread art 
vocabulary which is called upon by all 


the nationalities of European speech for 


c*¢ rT id e 
arched 


some- 


which is unfortunately 
use ot 


use ol 


its nomenclature should offer us this 
misnomer. Precisely in the same man- 
ner Byzantine does not mean Roman- 


esque nor does it include Romanesque. 
It is the other way about, and Roman- 
should be thought of as includ- 
ing Byzantine. The word Romanesque 
means, indeed, quasi-Roman, would-be 
Roman, or the like, and in that sense it 
with propriety all the styles 
which are founded upon the art of the 
great empire. But this rendering is too 
large. It will not do to include under 
the term Romanesque the pointed archi- 


esque 


denotes 


tecture with ribbed vaults, because in 
that case a perfected style with very 


different ends in view had developed 
itself out of the Roman baths and 
triumphal arches. In like manner it 


will not do to cover the glorious design 
of Sancta Sophia in Constantinople by 
any such terms suggesting imitativeness 
or inferiority, for the style of Sancta 
Sophia is as great and perfect as any in 
the world. 

here are, it seems, two great prin- 
cipal branches to the European tree of 
architecture. If we go back a step we 
find, indeed, that the roots are Greek, 
feeding in a soil of Asiatic and Egypt- 
ian nourishment, but that the trunk is 
Roman, Roman of the first and second 
centuries; Roman of the colonnades and 
the Pantheon; Roman of the smaller 
temple at Baalbek and the Nymphzum 
at Nimes. This trunk in its secular 
growth began to divide and to form two 
great limbs somewhere about 350 A. D., 


and few are the indications of the early 
growth of those colossal branches. But 
one hundred years later one of them 


was growing vigorously, eastward away, 
and sending out the most splendid vege- 
tation of semi-oriental appearance; 
while the other, growing more slowly, 
and perhaps more directly upward, took 
six hundred years to show what it was 
good for, and then, after retaining its 
full strength and glory for a century, 1s 
suddenly found developing what we 
know as the Gothic Style. You can 
make a diagram of that architectural 
tree which will not lead you far astray. 
That the eastern or Byzantine branch 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Fig. 1—West Front and Entrance Loggia on Campus. 
Morningside Heights, New York. Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Fig. 2.—View from North. 
Morningside Heights, New York. Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
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produced strange growth in the way of 


leaves and tlowers, the fact that its 
smaller limbs became Moslem, even 
Moorish, and again Alhambresque in 
their development, merely shows that 
pollen from other and neighboring 
plants had fallen upon the blossoms. 
The other trunk—for these great 
branches are trunks indeed—the other 
trunk, being less affected by foreign 
influences, remained a European growth 
altogether, and lived and grew strongly 
until 1400, after which it flowered out 
into the most extraordinary growth that 
ever a plant developed, and this was 
what we call the Florid, the flamboyant, 
or in one of its vagaries, the Tudor 
style, and the style as yet unnamed 
of the later Flemish town halls. 

The Gothic style has been tried in 
modern times; and it manifests this very 
evident weakness, that its picturesque 
character, its vivacity, its variety, the 
very upward-striving character of its 
lines, are features contrary altogether to 
those which modern requirements sug- 
gest, and which, perhaps on that ac- 
count, modern taste demands. No com- 
munity is content with Gothic buildings 
for its residences and its State Houses, 
and the attempts to make the Gothic 
style do duty in such ways are often 
too monstrous for careful consideration. 
I who use these words was a Gothic re- 
vivalist once, but, as has been said more 
than once, I have seen the folly of it. 
The Gothic Revival in the hands of those 
who understand it gives us excellent 
buildings like Truro Cathedral, but can 
never, as it seems, give us a dwelling- 
house; at least no dwelling-house has 
yet appeared at once truly Gothic and 
truly rational and charming. That 
Gothic which is in the hands of those 
who do not understand it may be seen 
in really hideous examples, in the Hart- 
ford Capitol, and in two or three New 
York City buildings of great size and 
dignity, which, as their designers still 
live, it is unfair to allude to merely for 
the purpose of pointing a moral. And 
then the modern world certainly does 
crave the horizontal line, the simple ef- 
fect of level cornice, the flat or nearly 
flat roof, the round arch, or, better still 


for every-day use, the square window 
capped with a lintel. Picturesqueness 
is not what the modern man wants in 
his architecture. Gravity and a tran- 
quil look of delicate finish make up his 
idea of beauty. Classical art appeals to 
him in its very weaknesses, and that 
building is the most esteemed of which 
the eleven-foot windows deceive him 
into the belief that they are only seven 
feet wide. The modern man must build 
rather like a medieval, even when he 
designs, as he thinks, in a Classical way, 
than like a Greco-Roman—he cannot 
help that. He will find it impossible, 
however, to take up the Gothic builders’ 
legacy by daring design in masses and 
details ; he may now try the ways of the 
great Eastern empire with a chance of 
success. 

The Byzantine style has this fault— 
that it has never developed a varied and, 
on the whole, attractive exterior. An 
exquisite design made in New York for 
a great church, and accepted, more than 
fifteen vears ago, chosen above all 
others, was Byzantine founded upon St. 
Mark’s at Venice; but even in that case 
the architects felt themselves obliged to 
plan a huge and lofty cupola with lines 
(as | remember them) not unlike those 
of the cathedral of Florence. It was 
indeed not octagonal, but circular in 
plan—in speaking of Florence, I think 
of its upward-soaring lines only. In 
those lines it rejected equally the low, 
rounded shell of the cupola of Sancta 
Sophia, just swelling above the sur- 
rounding roofs, visible and no more 
than visible even at a great distance— 
and the low cupola raised on a high 
drum, a composition familiar to us by 
buildings of neo-classic Europe, but hav- 
ing its prototype in the East in the cities 
of Syria, in the cities of Asia Minor 
and Armenia, in the cities of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and in Constantinople itself. 
It was felt that no exterior would be 
approved if, like the Pantheon or like 
the Sancta Sophia, its chief and highest 
roof should have so little upward tend- 
ency— should be so low and so little seen 
from without. 

In a church the crux of the whole 
matter is, 


indeed, the importance of 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Fig. 3.—View of Apse, from Amsterdam Avenue. 
Howells & Stokes, Architects. 


Morningside Heights, New York. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Fig. 4.--View from Gallery into Dome and Chancel 


Morningside Heights, New York Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
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the interior, and the supremacy which 
the interior rightly proclaims over the 
exterior shell. Even the Gothic style 
speaks plainly with regard to this. Even 
the matured thirteenth-century Gothic, 
that of Reims and of Le Mans, with its 
wealth of external adornment, its ex- 
pressive constructional details, its ring 
of flying buttresses radiating from the 
piers of the clearstory to buttress- 
piers standing free outside the aisle, 
and again outside of the ring of 
chapels, its pinnacles with their defi- 
nite task as constructional members, 
and their still more definite deco- 
rative effect, its tracery and, still more, 
its speaking sculpture—after all that is 
accepted and admired to the full, it still 
remains true that the purpose of the 
builders was to produce a vast interior, 
high that it might be vast and also well 
lighted, a gigantic cube of air filled with 
richly colored daylight. And yet, splen- 
did as the interior is, and _ still -more 
splendid as it once was, at Amiens or at 
Bourges, at Ulm or Vienna, at Canter- 
bury or Lincoln, at Leon, Burgos or 
Gerona, the outside of the Gothic cathe- 
dral claims so much that we may feelva 
little shock of disappointment that the 
interior should be less overwhelming in 
its effect than in proportion it should be. 

The Byzantine style is centred for us, 
and contained, almost, within the sacred 
walls of the church of the Holy Wis- 
dom. And that is not a bad result of 
the worship of one building of un- 
matched splendor! The style could 
never be better exemplified than by a 
study of that one—the greatest of all 
Christian fanes, which is, moreover, to 
all seeming, the noblest piece of archi- 
tecture among the complete and _ ser- 
viceable buildings of the world. Judged 
by this standard, the chapel of St. 
Paul’s, at least in its external aspect, 
is not exactly Byzantine. It lacks the 
springing effect of the numerous round 
arches. The exterior has an open 
portico of wholly columnar style (see 
Fig. 1), its gables are treated with a 
cornice of classical look, and they 
have even the suggestion of a _ pedi- 
ment in the returned horizontal cor- 
nice which crowns the angle pilasters, 
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as seen in Figs. 1 and 2. Even the 
apse (see lig. 3) has its pilasters 
capped in such a way and_ used 
to support so marked an entablature, 
that, even without the frontons of the 
basement, with their consoles and archi- 
traves, this eastern end would proclaim 
itself as a building erected under clas- 
sical influences. This is not said with 
even the slightest intention to depreciate 
the design. Messrs. Howells & Stokes 
did not undertake to build a Byzantine 
building, or if they ever committed 
themselves to the statement that that 
was their chosen design, assuredly they 
did not say that it was to be fully de- 
veloped Byzantine of the sixth century. 
If we must give an historical name to 
the artistic character of the building, we 
are safe in saying that it is Byzantine 
of the earliest inspiration. The Roman 
engineer of Severus’ reign or perhaps 
of the reign of Diocletian has emanci- 
pated himself from the Greco-Roman 
limitations, the Augustan severity, and 
the Hadrianic craving for a Grecian re- 
vivdteavith all that that implies; this is 
what we see, by the mental vision, in St. 
Paul’s Chapel. He has learned from 
that military rival of the Romans, the 
rejuvenated Persian empire, what the 
round arch and the cupola are good for, 
when freely used. There it is that he 
has learned to use great spherical pen- 
dentives, as seen in Fig. 4. In that way 
it is that his cupola rises high and light; 
carried upon a drum of cylindrical form 
and pierced with sixteen windows, which 
throw a flood of light into the interior 
(see Fig. 5); and this to replace the 
great single eve of the Pantheon of 
Hadrian’s time. So it comes to be that 
the modenature of Greco-Roman origin 
has disappeared from the design; that 
the structure is seen to spring out of 
the ground as the requirements of an in- 
terior design have dictated, with arches 
wide enough for utility and high enough 
for grace, with pilaster-like piers carry- 
ing huge controlling arches proportioned 
to one another and to the whole interior, 
but not based upon a scale of diam- 
eters, or of “units.” 

I am inclined to think that nothing 
better has ever been done in New York 








































































ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Fig. 6 Nearer View of Chancel and Choir. 
Morningside Heights, New York Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
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than this building and finishing of St. 
Paul’s Chapel. In forming such an 
opinion one is swayed by highly senti- 
mental considerations always: for it is 
not as a work of pure form that a build- 
ing put to modern uses can ever be 
judged. It is very exacting in its re- 
quirements; and so its full utility as an 
audience-holding hall must be appraised. 
It is very complicated in structure, and 
that structure itself has to be looked into 


a mortar-masonry build: and this claim 
—a very high one in our day—we have 
to test by the evidence. 

Therefore it is not a certain clumsi- 
ness of detail which can suffice to repel 
the purist in architecture; nor a rather 
ungraceful outline of cupola; nor even 
the evident failure of drum, round shell 
and lantern to make up a wholly charm- 
ing composition: it is not all these to- 
gether that can take away our admira- 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Fig. 8S.—One of the Great Arches Supporting the Dome, in Course of Construction 


Morningside Heights, New York 


and judged. It professes to be a simple 
piece of masonry, self-supporting and 
self-sufficient, and to be free from iron 
ties, concealed braces and unconfessed 
devices to hold its parts together; and 
the truth of this silent claim to our re- 
spect must also be tested. And in the 
last analysis it is especially noteworthy 
in this, that it claims to be a wholly log- 
ical structure, free from the imperial 
Roman failing of a Greek aspect, with 


Howells & Stokes, Architects. 


tion. The chapel fills a place which it 
was hard to fill, that of a medizvally 
built church among pseudo-classic edi- 
fices of greater size and greater preten- 
sions, without introducing one discord- 
ant element. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
Byzantine work is simplicity of method. 
The vaults were turned without centres: 
indeed it was in this way that the use 
appears of strong mortar and very light 
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ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Fig. 7.—View Toward Entrance 
Morningside Heights, New York Howells & Stokes, Architects. 
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material, bricks and hollow tiles and 
even amphore—hollow jars of baked 
clay, left hollow and empty in the body 
of the vault. Now, in St. Paul’s Chapel 
this lightness of structure has been imi- 
tated, modern appliances being called in 
to replace the drain tiles and vases of 
antiquity. 

Figure 8 shows the work going on. 
In the extreme foreground is the wooden 
centering of one of the great arches 
seen in Fig. 5, and in the exact middle 
of the picture another one of those great 




















Fig. 9.—The Summit of the Centering for the 


Dome. 


arches in a wall, making a right angle 
with the centering, is seen so far ad- 
vanced that the construction by means 
of hollow tiles is easy to understand. 
Then on the left is seen a cylindrical 
shaft, probably a_ staircase-well in one 
of the piers. Figure 9 shows the very 
summit of the dome as fixed by the 
wooden centering, and Fig. 10 shows 
the inner shell of the dome at a point not 
very far from its place of springing, 


that is, of leaving the vertical wall of 


the drum. In this figure it is seen how 
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the thin tiles laid upon the wooden cen- 
tering form a cupola by themselves, 
thin and light indeed, and not sufficiently 
strong to be left in this state forever, 
but in course of being reinforced by con- 
centric layers of similar tiles. The first 
or innermost layer is seen at the top of 
the picture im course of construction, 
with the two hands of a mason plainly 
visible setting a great square tile into 
its place, and using a trowel of odd form 
to cement the joints. Just below this, 
three additional layers have been put 








Fig. 10.—The Inner Shell of the Dome Near 


its Spring. 


into place, their ragged edges showing 
plainly, and below these edges again is 
seen a fifth shell of the thin tiles; while 
other tiles not yet cut down to squares 
small enough to utilize in the curved 
construction are piled upon one of the 
braces. In these straightforward and 
simple ways, as of the mason of old 
time, these vaults, these arches, this 
cupola, were carried up; and Mr. Stokes 
assures me that he found the greatest 
satisfaction in the satisfaction of the 
masons themselves, who enjoyed build- 
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ing in this straightforward fashion the 
complicated and highly organized piece 
of masonry. 

One thing only remains to be spoken 
of in connection with our thoughts 
about Byzantine building, and even to be 
mentioned with a little regret, though 
without even the shadow of fault-finding 
addressed to any one. No attempt was 
made to build without centering. Now, 
it might or might not be practicable at 
great cost and with enormous delays and 
repeated small accidents, to recover the 
lost art of building in space; but the 
student of antiquity knows that the ex- 
periment would never have been tried 
had there been wood and carpenters to 
spare; the trick (for it is no more), the 
knack of building a vault with nothing 
to support it, was gained by slow prac- 
tice on a small scale, and applied to 
greater and greater spans by _ those 
people who had no wood at all; that is 
to say, no constructional wood, no tim- 
ber. The people of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, and southern Persia, at least had 
no wood; they were hard put to it to 
ret their bricks baked, and indeed for 
centuries upon centuries they had built 
with bricks dried in the sun, using also 
entirely fresh and soft bricks for heavy 
id very thick walls where such ma- 
rial sufficed. When bricks were to 
be fired, as when thin and light work 
Was necessary, there was no better fuel 
at hand than grass and reeds, and the 
stems and leaves ot plants—the thrashed- 
ou w of their harvests. But the 
people of forested countries have always 
used wood for centering, and we infer, 
though no one living has had experience 
of both ways of building, that work done 
in that way goes much more swiftly, 
however great its expense. 

There is another consideration. The 
pretty pattern made by the tiles laid flat- 
wise, still pretty though so familiar to 
all of us who still remember brick-laid 
sidewalks in the streets, which pattern 


fills the pendentives as in Fig. 6, and 


be) 


Stra 


the, cupola itself as seen in Fig. 5, could 
not have been laid without the use of 
centering. In Fig. 5 are seen still more 
elaborate designs—concentric rings in 
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the rising curve of the dome, and pat- 
terns within this ring making of each 
one a graceful part of the composition. 
In that figure (5) it is plainly seen that 
the curve of the dome begins just above 


the sills of the sixteen windows, and ap- 
parently it is hemispherical from that 
level upward. Now a_ hemispherical 
cupola like this is about the easiest thing 
to build, other than a plain vertical wall, 
and it can be built perfectly well with- 
out centering of any kind. This would 
have been feasible even among a com- 
munity of masons firmly intrenched in 
the traditions of independent woodwork 
in the preparation of the masonry. And 
yet it is inconceivable that masons pos- 
sessed of any skill, however great, could 
build such a cupola with ornamental 
patterns on the inner face without 
thoroughly made centering. 

The inference is rather curious, name- 
lv, that when we build in the unmodified 
way of the early time, of the fifth and 
immediately following centuries, we 
cannot make our decorations seem con- 
structional. We are always hoping for 
that very thing, constructional orna- 
ment; but indeed the men of the East 
who used this simple and obvious con- 
struction which we praise so highly and 
long to see revived, could only adorn 
their interiors by applications made after 
completion of the work. The solid piece 
of mason-work had to be rough in its 
faces, unsightly, unorganized in ap- 
pearance; and the decorative designer 
came afterward to veneer it with pretty 
applications of all sorts, with plastering 
and stucco, with slabs of alabaster and 
marble, with painting and gilding, with 
colored tiles of earthenware, and with 
bas-reliefs of equally time-defying mate- 
rial. But the architects of St. Paul’s 
Chapel have set themselves to a system 
of decoration wholly constructional, 
built up with the walls and identified 
with weight-carrying arches and_ the 
very shell of the structure. And this de- 
sirable and admirable scheme could only 
be carried out by the use of wooden cen- 
tering and in the freest and most scien- 
tific modern way. 


Russell Sturgts. 
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To take a whole block of ground on 
Riverside Drive, and put a house in 
the middle of it, is such a dignified 
and liberal procedure on the part of an 
owner who can afford himself that lux- 
ury that one is not disposed to consider 
too curiously the architectural results, but 
rather to commend the example. The 
wonder is that no other owners among 
the billionaires should have been moved 
to follow or to anticipate the example. 
Riverside Drive is distinctly indicated as 
a bounding boulevard lined to the land- 
ward with villas. It looks out upon by 
far the finest prospect visible from the 
shores of Manhattan, saving only, if at 
all, the outlook from the Battery which 
has been for near a century unavailable 
for residential uses, while Riverside 
Drive seems secure from traffic for many 
generations, by the lay of the land as 
well as by 1ts remoteness from the center. 
Nay, one can magine that when the water 
front comes into demand for business its 
wharves and shipping need not interfere 
with the comfort and pleasure of the cliff 
dwellers. This conjunction was actually 
managed in the case of Brooklyn 
Heights, where the residents at the top 
could easily endure not only the shipping 
which their “backs” overlooked, but the 
storage warehouses of the water front, 
upon the roofs of which in some cases 
their gardens grew. It is true they were 
guilty cf the absurdity of making the 
river frontage the architectural back, lay- 
ing it up in plain brickwork, and confin- 
ing their hewn stone and carving to the 
street front, of which the view was so 
much less important. But, upon the 
whole, the plain brick fronts on the river 
were and are in most cases quite as well 
worth looking at as the costlier and more 
pretentious backs on the street. With 
Riverside Drive, this error was not possi- 
ble, seeing that the street, the drive, skirts 
the river shore, and that the builder can 
be in no confusion of mind as to what is 
his architectural front. Riverside Drive, 
from the moment of its completion, 


Schwab 


seemed plainly destined to be a boulevard 
of palaces, a rus in urbe combining the 
great prospect, down, up, across the Hud- 
son, with easy accessibility from the com- 
mercial quarters and from stage-land and 
clubland. Certainly it is not an eligible 
summer residence, though as eligible as 
any other part of Manhattan. But the 
outlook upon and across the river is de- 
lightful and inspiring at all seasons. Here 
is an Ochre Point at our doors. One 
would have expected, nay, one did ex- 
pect to see the billionaires selling their 
houses in Fifth Avenue as sites for sky- 
scrapers and migrating to the shore thus 
prepared for them, to line the landward 
side of the Drive with houses which 
might have been almost as weil worth 
looking at from the river as the river 
from themselves. Suburban they should 
have been, in the sense of being detached 
and lighted all round, less pretentious and 
expansive than the villas of the cliffs at 
Newport, of which every one requires for 
its best effect the setting of a park, and 
the isolation which cannot be had on a 
mere “building site.” 

3ut Fashion did not jump at the 
chance offered to it, the unique and now 
irrecoverable opportunity. One or two 
provident owners set an example of sub- 
urbanity, such as the Drive indicated for 
all its building and which would have 
given to it, by reason of its far greater 
natural advantages, far more than the 
charm of the Bois de Boulogne or any 
other of the famous Embankments, Ring- 
strassen, or other bounding boulevards of 
Europe. It suffers, however, in com- 
parison at least with the Continental ex- 
amples, by its display of what Mr. Stee- 
vens calls the “freest, fiercest individual- 
ism’ which, even to an Englishman, char- 
acterizes the building of New York. In 
any Continental capital the type of build- 
ing would have been established before- 
hand and by authority. “They order 
these matters better in France.” We do 
not order them at all. And Riverside 
Drive suffers almost as much as the 
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downtown district, by every owner doing 
what is right in his own eyes with his 
own. 
ne must really congratulate Mr. 
Schwab on being the first, after nearly 
twenty years of its development, to recog 
nize the true lines on which the develop- 
ment of the West Side ought to have pro- 
ceeded. A century what building 
there was on the upper West side, in so 


ago 


- 
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other hardy pioneer, Mr. Carnegie, 
who has allowed himself the same 
luxury of a house standing free, with 
elbow room all around, in~ the far 
costher region of Central Park East. 


What kind of a house best promotes 
the end thus in view of a suburbanity 
approaching rurality is a question. The 
architecture 
ly to differ 


fa “place” ought obvious- 
from the architecture of a 
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far as it not of farmhouses, was of 
country seats which were almost or quite 
entitled to call themselve “estates.” It 
is only just now that an owner has been 
found liberal and judicious enough so 
far to emulate their example as to allow 
himself a house which is entitled to call 
itself a “place,” a mansion “between 
court and garden.” He is the pioneer 
in detecting the true uses of the West 
Side, although anticipated by that 


Was 


CHENONCEAUX 


Facade on Co 


urt of Honor 

house which is an affair, as to its archi- 
tecture, of one or at most two street 
fronts. Mr. Carnegie and his arcitect 
solved this question fairly well, it will 


be agreed, by adopting a humdrum and 
unpretentious example of the British 
bourgeoisie, which is at least homely, and 
vet has been found eligible for what the 
British text books describe as a “Noble- 
man’s or Gentleman’s House.” But, of 
course, the same requirements are met 
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much more artistically, if not much more 


accurately, in the French chateau whether 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth centuries. It is true that the stu- 
dicus unpretentiousness of the British 
type, “the pride that apes humility,” is 
conspicuously absent from the French 
type, comformably to the national differ- 
entiation which makes the dwellers on the 
South side of the Channel aim at expres- 
sion and the dwellers on the North side 
at repression. A Frenchman might say 
that the British type illustrated the na- 
tional “morgue” and “‘mauvaise honte,” 
while a Briton might retort that the 
French type illustrated the national de- 
meonstrativeness and itch for conspicuous- 
ness and ostentation. Certainly the 
chateau could never have been evolevd by 
a builder whose aim was the utmost un- 
noticeableness compatible with the satis- 
faction of his domestic requirements. 
Showiness is of its essence. The choice 
of a chateau by a billionaire is an emphat- 
ic proclamaton to whom it may concern 
that he has “arrived.” 

But there are chateaux and chateaux. 
The old “hotels” of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, with their jealous walled seclu- 
sion have something of the character of 
the British aristocracy. The chateaux of 
the Loire, on the other hand, however 
they mav differ among themselves, are all 
meant to be looked on and even urgentl\ 
insist upon that attention. The present 
owner and his architect have chosen Che- 
nonceaux as their model, possibly upon the 
ground that Blois has been done to death 
In truth, however, the Touraine is dotted 
with chateaux which for the particular 
purpose of a great house on Riverside 
Drive, offer more appropriate and avail- 
able suggestions than either of these two 
royal residences. The mine of the French 
Renaissance has by no means been ex- 
hausted or even fully exploited, either in 
the American city or in the American 
country. Chateaux there are, compara- 
tively small and of no reputation, the re- 
production of which with intelligent vari- 
ations would be much more to the pur- 
pose of appropriateness. 

Chenonceaux one cannot fairly call an 
appropriate pr itotvpe for the present 
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purpose. Chenonceaux without the Cher, 
without the bridge and without the chapel 
is all that the reproducer found available 
for his purpose. But these excrescences 
are precisely what give animation and 
variety and charm to the original. Shorn 
of them and reduced, as it is here to the 
architectural nucleus, Chenonceaux is a 
very different matter: 
Four gray walls and four 


Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers 


gray towers 


but upon the whole it is not seemly to go 
into detail about the “ladies” whom it 
used to embower. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to point out that the middle 
“block” of Chenonceaux, taken by itself 
is a rather dull performance. If that 
were all there was of the chateau, a “cas- 
ually quadratic mass” as the German arch- 
itectural historian calls it, one would be 
entitled to sav that the French builder of 
the early sixteenth century had sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage without 
getting the pottage. It has neither the 
wilful and spontaneous grace of the older 
parts of Blois, nor the classic stateliness 
and symmetry of Chambord, nor the ran- 
dom picturesqueness and grace of cha- 
teaux smaller and famous, being 
neither frankly French nor successfully 
Italianized. Doubtless the bridge and the 
chapel make a difference. And doubt- 
less the architects of the royal builders, 
or rather buyers and rebuilders, were 
actuated largely by architectural con- 
siderations, by the desire to do something 
to improve the looks of the “quadratic 
* in making these additions. The 
difference which the chapel makes mav 
be judged, here in New York, by looking 
at the hospital in Central Park West, 
an intelligent and successful adaptation 
of the chateau which is distinctly more 
effective than this literal reproduction on 
Riverside Drive. 

It is only the central block which the 
reproducer has chosen as suitable for his 
purpose. And the central block, as we 
say, is dull and monotonous without its 
picturesque appendages. The reproduc- 


less 


mass,” 


tion seems to be literal, excepting per- 
haps in scale and excepting that the pro- 
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portion of wall to window is distinctly 
less in the original. In making the front 
more visibly solid the reproducer has 
doubtless been well advised. But for the 
particular purpose of enlivening the dull- 
ness which threatened his work, even this 
change has not been fortunate. 

It is true that in place of the pictur- 
esque appendages and outgrowths of the 
original, the reproducer has undertaken 
to supply excrescences of his own, in 
the portes cochéres of the sides. But un- 
fortunately they do not serve the purpose 
of relieving monotony and adding vari- 
Cry. The flat roofed portal of the origi- 
nal with its spreading angle balconies 
was very well for once. But to repeat it 
on each flank without the expansion at 
the corners which gives relief and grace 
to the original is rather to aggravate the 
monotony than to relieve it. There is no 
grace or congruity or life or invention 
in these features. Features doubtless 
there might have been at these points 
which would have given the building the 
charm which it lacks, but not, one is com- 
pelled to conclude, from the designs of 
this copyist whose work would have 
been more acceptable if he had continued 
to refrain from attempting to invent. 

Curiously enough, the most attractive 
part of the building is the least conspic- 
uous, and presumably the least consid- 
ered. That is the extension at the back, 
the humble extension in two stories 
which to mark its inferiority is not mere- 
iy reduced in height, but is built in brick- 
work quoined and dressed only with the 
ashlar of tough and intractable stone of 
which the main building is composed. 
This choice and combination of mate- 
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rial, with its effective variety of color, 
would have done very much to enliven 
the dullness of the design if it had been 
used throughout the work. It is true 
that it would not have much 
money, and true also that so far from ex- 
pense being “no object” in the pile in 
general, it is plain that expense has been 
an important, and the ostentation of ex- 
pense even a primary object in the con- 
struction in general. But it is also true, 
the architect must be satisfied, now 
that he sees his finished and irrevocabl 
work, and as he might have been satisfied 
befcrehand by simply looking at the hos- 
pital in the manner of a chateau which we 
have already mentioned as standing on 
the West side of Central Park, that the 
combination and contrast of material 
does tend to give to his building, so far 
as it is introduced, a sprightliness which 
the monoclfromatic masonry distinctly 
lacks. Dullness, to be sure, is a “good 
fault” when compared with its opposite 
fault of restlessness. may reason- 
ably desire a little more, or even a good 
deal more of architectural interest in 
composition and in detail than he finds in 
the Chateau Schwab. But it is not 
adapted to discourage the others among 
the billionaires from following this own- 
ers example and acquiring for them- 
selves a “seat,” so to say, instead of onlv 
standing room in a biockfront. On the 
contrary, it is distinctly adapted to en- 
courage them to go and do likewise, and 
as much _ better they can, they and 
their architects. \nd there ought to be 
additional encouragement in the fact 


cost so 


as 


One 


as 


that there seem to be no great obstacles 
in the way of doing better. 





The Restoration of the Chateau de Nantes 


()n looking back to 1830, when the 
study of archaeology began to occupy 
public attention in’ [Irance, one can- 
not but be impressed by the immense 
progress which has been made in the 
preservation of her ancient buildings. 


The number of magnificent cathedrals 
and churches, fine old castles and houses 
which have saved from rack 
and ruin within the last seventy vears is 
astonishing. Especially has this rich har- 
vest been reaped since the formation of 
the Commission des Monuments Histor- 
iques in 1841. So fruitful, in fact, has 
been the work of this important official 
body, which, by the way, has been fortu- 
nate in having so faultless a writer as 
Prosper Mérimée its inspectors 
general, that a superficial observer, con- 
sulting its voluminous records, might eas- 
ily conclude that all the most remarkable 
buildings in France were now safe from 
destruction. In coming to such a con 
ciusion, he would, however, be greatly in 
error. lar from the work of the Com- 
mission des Monuments Historiques be- 
ing completed, many ancient structures of 
paramount architectural beauty and _ his- 
torical interest are, alas! still in the hands 
of the Philistines. The fate of the Cha- 
teau de Blois between 1833, when it be- 
came a barracks, and 1841, the date on 
which its restoration was begun, is still 
that of many fine castles: and it has long 
been apparent to French lovers of archi- 
tecture that, unless these precious relics 
of the past are rescued from the military 
authorities, they are doomed at no re- 
mote period to certain destruction. 

\ recent visit to the Palace of the 
Popes, at Avignon, convinced me that a 
fine old building can have no harder fate 
than that of being turned into a caserne. 
The lofty banqueting hall of that splendid 
specimen of military architecture of the 
14th century—half fortress and half pal- 
ace—has been converted into three-story 
dormitories; nearly all the frescoes with 
which walls and ceilings were covered 


been 


among 


are hidden under a thick coating of white- 
wash; and in one of the chapels where 
the mural decorations have been left un- 
covered the aureoled heads of saints have 
been cut away and removed. ‘This last 
act of vandalism was the work of a col- 
onel, who is said to have sold the paint- 
ings to a collector. Fortunately this is 
an extreme French officers are, 
as a rule, incapable of such acts, and 
moreover, do everything in their power 
to prevent injury being done to the build- 
ings where their men are quartered. But 
notwithstanding regulations, a vast 
amount of wilful and irreparable damage 
is invariably committed by ignorant sol- 
diers, as thousands of names carved and 
scrawled on the painted walls of the Pal- 
ais des Papes amply testify. 

Militarism would seem to have a cer- 
tain degrading influence on everything 
with which it comes into contact, and to 
leave its indelible mark on buildings as 
on individuals. A similar state of things 
to that at Avignon is to be found at the 
Chateau des Jacobins, at Toulouse, at the 
Chateau du Mont-Saint-Michel, at the 
\bbaye de Fontevrault, and at the Cha- 
teau de Nantes—to mention but a few of 
the historic buildings of France which 
are under the control of the Minister of 
War. The knowledge that these fine old 
piles are undergoing a slow process of 
degradation weighs heavily on the minds 
of those who have the rtistic patrimony 
of the country at heart, and the means of 
saving them is a constantly recurring 
problem. It must be confessed, however, 
that really practical suggestions are few 
and far between—so rare, indeed, that 
any intelligent plan by means of which 
one or other of the castles of France can 
be preserved immediately arouses the 
keenest interest. Hence the careful at- 
tention which has been given in Paris to 
the proposal of an eminent architect, M. 
Henri Deverin, to transform the Chateau 
de Nantes into a municipal palace for 
that town, after its evacuation by the mil- 


case, 
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itary authorities, who have shown a dis- 
posal to come to terms with the munic- 
ipality. 

M. Henri Deverin, who is one of the 
chief architects attached to the Commis- 
sion Monuments Historiques, the 
historical buildings of the Loire-Infér- 
ieure are under his control, has for many 
vears past been a prominent exhibitor at 
the Salon of the Société Artistes 
Francais, where he has obtained many 
awards for his admirable drawings. In 
1878 he was awarded a third-class medal 


des 


des 
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tenant Delaporte), the Chateau de Coul- 
onges-les-Royaux, the Abbaye de Celles, 
and the Church of Airvault, before and 
after restoration. In the tatter year he 
was awarded a first-class medal. At the 
Exposition of 1889 he had obtained a 
bronze medal, and at that of 1900 he was 
given a médaille d’or. Undoubtedly the 
most important works which he has ex- 
hibited since 1894 are the drawings of 
the Chateau de Nantes which 


were on 
view at the 1904 Salon. These rep- 
resented the castle before and after 
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for an elevation of the Church of Parth- 
enay-le-\ieux; and in 1882 a _ second- 
class medal for drawings of a bay of the 
Baptistery of Ravenna and of the Cha- 
teau de Chinon. At the 1890 Salon he 
exhibited drawings representing “the 
present state, restoration, and details of 
the Church of Saint-Jouin de Marnes,” 


which brought him the medal of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Fran- 
cais. Between 1891 and 1894 he had on 


view drawings of the Temple of Daion, 
at Angkor (in collaboration with Lieu- 


CHATEAU DE 


NANTES—PRESENT STATE 


restoration, embodying his idea of con- 
verting the former residence of the Dukes 
of Brittany into a Town Hall and muni- 
cipal buildings. At the same time they 
showed certain interesting details of res- 
toration which were carried out under 
the artist’s superintendence in 1903. Dis- 
playing a profound knowledge of the 
spirit of the architecture of the end of 
the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 
Centuries, these drawings, covering eight 
double elephant sheets, were admired by 
architects and artists alike. In every- 
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body’s opinion, they were by far the best 
exhibit in the architectural section, and 
had they but been on a little larger scale 
there can be no doubt that their author 
would have received the médaille d’hon- 
neur, the highest award which the Soci- 
été des Artistes Francais bestows. As it 
was, M. Deverin did not go without his 
reward. The Académie des Beaux-Arts 
gave him the Prix Duc, a prize of th 
value of 3,700 francs ($740) which is 
awarded every two 


vears to 


encourage 
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the 
Nantes. The reasons which 
impelled him to do so are easily compre- 
hended. Owing to the great increase 
which has taken place in the commercial 
prosperity of the town and port of 
Nantes, nearly all the public and private 
buildings dating from the Middle Ages 
have disappeared, and with the excep- 
tion of the Church of Saint-Pierre, it 
possesses but one important historic land- 
mark—the ancient castle of the Dukes of 


the question of the restoration of 
Chateau de 




















PLAN OF THE 
advanced architectural work; and the So- 
cieté Centrale des Architectes Francais 
followed suit with the Dejean Prize and 
Medal, which, in the words of the soci- 
etv’s regulations, is “to encourage and re- 
ward studies, researches, or works con- 
cerning architecture.” 

Although executed in less than four 
months, this superb collection of water- 
color studies represents in reality, many 
years’ work and study. It is, in fact, 
seven or eight years since M. Deverin 
first began to occupy his attention with 
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NANTES AFTER RESTORATION 

brittany. But though the only really 
noteworthy ancient building in the town 
it is unique of its kind. In spite of addi- 
tions made in the 17th and 1&th Centuries, 
in spite of the making of a quay, facing 
the Loire, which covered up the base of 
its curtains, and above all, in spite of the 
explosion of a powder magazine on May 
25, 1800, which destroyed an entire wing 
and one of the towers, this feudal palace 
and fortress is one of the most perfect in 
existence. Fully recognizing its historic 
and architectural importance, the munic- 
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ipal authorities have made several at- 
tempts of recent years to regain posses- 
sion of the chateau, which has now been 
used as a barracks for more than a cen- 
tury. But their overtures were invari- 
ably fruitless. In 1898, however, the 
military authorities themselves proposed 
an arrangement, agreeing to evacuate the 
castle if the town would provide them 
with land and buildings suitable for their 
purpose. It was at this time that M. 
Deverin a chief architect of the historical 
buildings amongst which the Chateau de 
Nantes is included, began — seriously 
to study tie question of its res- 
toration. It naturally occurred to 


task was rendered all the easier by the 
fact that he was already engaged upon 
the restoration of the interior facades, 
which were in a sad state of preserva- 
tion, the Town, Department of the Loire- 
Inférieure, and State having subscribed ¢ 
sum of money for that purpose. These 
drawings, however, did not assume any- 
thing like completeness, and the negotia- 
tions for the evacuation of the chateau 
having been broken off, M. Deverin 
placed them in his portfolios without 
much hope of ever seeing his project put 
into execution. It was not until some 
time later that he was persuaded to re- 
sume his preliminary work, to make a 
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him that should the negotiations be- 
tween the military and municipal au- 
thorities be successful, the castle could 
be transformed into a Town Hall, and in 
order to make it worthy of so important 
a commercial town as Nantes, thoroughly 
restored. The fact that the present mu- 
nicipal buildings are wholly inadequate 
for the needs of the town, and that a new 
Town Hall will sooner or later have to be 
built, was a strong argument in favor of 
his idea. 

Encouraged by officials with whom 
he had conversations on the subject, M. 
Deverin set to work to prepare a series 
of plans and drawings representing the 
castle before and after restoration. His 


more thorough study of the matter, and 
it was then that these drawings formed 
the basis for the extensive series exhib- 
ited at the Salon. Whether they will 
ever be carried out remains to be seen. 
Suffice it to say, they have won many ad- 
herents to the proposal to restore one of 
the most interesting of French castles, 
and it is quite possible that they will 
largely contribute to the successful out- 
come of negotiations which will inev- 
itably have to be resumed between the 
civil and militay authorities of Nantes. 

Until M. Deverin began to take an in- 
terest in this matter, only the present 
buildings of the chateau, in considering 
the problem of its transformation into a 
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Town Hall, had been taken into account, 
and it is undeniable that there were seri- 
ous objections to the proposal. As they 
exist at present they are undoubtedly bad- 
ly adapted, both as regards means of ac- 
cess and distribution, for fulfilling their 
proposed new role. Moreover, one of 
the primary requisites of a Mairie is a 
large and easy entrance for the public, 
and this could not easily be arranged as 
the castle buildings now stand. Never- 
theless it would be quite possible, after a 
few slight alterations had been made, to 
utilize them for the public library, city 
archives, ete., which are not so rigor- 
ously subject to such an exigency. There 
then remains to be solved the somewhat 
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Moreover, the position which he has 
chosen was, as it were, prepared for him 
by the explosion already mentioned. The 
courtyard of the chateau, formerly en- 
closed by tall buildings on three of its 
sides, is now open on the northwest, 
where the powder magazine was situ- 
ated, and is limited merely by a modern 
retaining wall devoid of all character. 
‘the breach extends for about sixty vards, 
his would be a splendid frontage for the 
new building, which besides being a most 
picturesque addition to the new street, 
would serve a useful purpose in mark- 
ing, approximately, the former perimeter 
of the chateau. 

\s to the interior of the proposed 
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delicate problem of finding an archiec- 
tural combination which will fill all the 
requirements of a modern Town Hall. 
Whilst the ancient buildings are respect- 
ed, new ones must be added, and these, 
both in their general appearance and de- 
tails, must be as near as possible in the 
style of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Bearing this well in mind, M. Deverin 
has chosen a site for the main building 
of his Town Hall facing what should 
eventually be one of the principal thor- 
oughfares of the town, the Rue du Cal- 
vaire prolongée, now known as the Rue 
Prémion. The present entrance to the 
castle, between two towers, was mani- 
festly too narrow to serve his purpose. 
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Town Hall, M. Deverin’s idea is to have 
a large central hall on the ground floor, 
communicating on the right with the en- 
trance to an escalier d'honneur and some 
of the offices. This hall would be doubled 
by a gallery looking on to the court- 
vard. To the left, under a slightly pro- 
jecting pavilion, would be a carriage en- 
trance, vehicles passing out of the court- 
vard by way of the bridge between the 
two towers where the present entrance is 
situated. Adjoining this pavilion but 
shghtly set back, and connected with the 
t4th Century donjon, which would be 
freed from obstruction and_ restored, 
would be a secondary building for the 
use of dependent departments. On the 
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first floor would be the Council Cham- 
ber, the Salle des Mariages, the private 
rooms of the Mayor and his deputies, and 
various other offices. Finally the Salles 
de Fétes could be situated on the first 
floor of the Grands Logis, which, of 
course, would be restored, the upper 
rooms being used for the archives, li- 
brary, and other similar departments. 
M. Deverin’s proposal embraces a sec- 
ond large staircase leading to these rooms 
and situated in a new building erected on 
the South side of the chateau, at the far 
end of the wing known as the Grands 
Logis, which, as will be seen from the 
plan, is unfinished, and the huge bare ga- 
ble of which, with its two unequal slop- 


M. Deverin has hit upon the happy idea 
of having a square pavilion, which would 
form a very ornamental as well as a 
useful addition to the main building of 
the municipal palace. This pavilion would 
be the shell for the grand staircase and 
at the same time the clock tower and 
campanile. 

Without going into too detailed a de- 
scription of the elevation, which, more- 
over, is clearly shown in the various re- 
productions from the architect's draw- 
ings accompanying this article, | may 
point out that the facade has five large 
mullioned windows, separated by but- 
tresses which might support at their sum- 
mit the statues of celebrated inhabitants 
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ing roofs, presents a somewhat wretched 
appearance. A pavilion, joined on to the 
toothing, which is still quite visible, 
would serve the purpose of hiding this 
ugly gable, and, moreover, would provide 
a second means of access to the Town 
Hall. 

The juncture of the new buildings with 
those of the old chateau, facing the Rue 
du Calvaire, should be clearly indicated 
in the architect’s opinion, by a robust 
tower, with the object of making the very 
wide angle less apparent. Adjoining 
towers and military buildings also make 
this a necessity. Instead of rebuilding the 
tower known as the Tour des Espagnols 
which stood at this corner of the castle, 
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of the town. Above, accompanied by dor 
mer windows and enclosed in a decorative 
motif, composed of pinnacles and gables 
would be a surbased recess for the arms 
of the town, which might be executed in 
colored enamels. 

In the transformation of the Chateau 
de Nantes into a Town Hall, it would 
be absolutely necessary, as an accessory 
operation, to demolish the large 17th 
Century bastion which stands to the left 
of the breach made by the explosion of 
1800. This bastion is in a very dilapidat- 
ed condition, and its removal would open 
up a general view of the Town Hall from 
the Rue du Calvaire and the Place de la 
Duchesse Anne. M. Deverin thinks that 
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it is probable that, as happened in the 
case of the Mercoeur bastion on the quay 
side, the remains of 13th or 14th Century 
curtains will be brought to light: and if 
so this will not only decide an interesting 
point in the archeological history of the 
castle but will enable its ancient enceinte 
to be restored in its integrity. He is of 
the opinion that this work should be com- 
pleted by the demolition of the heteroclite 
buildings of various periods which sur 
round and hide one of the most important 
remains of the castle—the old 14th Cen- 
tury donjon. It would then be possible to 
restore it to its former appearance, in 
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it. He is convinced, however, that these 
can easily be refuted. It is possible, for 
instance, that the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques might hold that the 
building of the new portions of the Town 
Hall and the consequent alterations 
which would ensue would make too great 
a change in the general appearance of 
the castle. M. Deverin admits that a 
great change would undoubtedly be the 
result, but he claims, and justly so in my 
opinion, that its artistic appearance, far 
from being injured, would be vastly im- 
proved. He considers that the excep- 


tional circumstances ot the case overrule 

















WEST VIEW—RESTORED, SHOWING 


PIED-DE-BICHE WITH 
cluding its little tower, which is of later 
date. Various other buildings and addi- 
tions, dating from the 17th to 19th Cen- 
turies, would also need pulling down. 
Especially would this be necessary in the 
court-yard, which is disfigured by several 
large store-houses, doubtless of great util- 
itv to the military authorities but most 
displeasing to the eye. After this had 
been done, the court-vard could then be 
turned into a public garden with lawns, 
flower-beds, and foot-paths. 

The author of this fascinating pro- 
posal does not fail to recognize that cer- 
tain objections, based both on artistic and 
practical considerations, may be made to 
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ENTRANCE 
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such scruples. First of all, the taking 
possession of the chateau by the Munici- 
pality of Nantes would be an infinitely 
greater guarantee for its preservation 
than that which is at present offered the 
Commission by the Military Authorities, 
and that is one of the very objects for 
which the Commission des Monuments 


Historiques was formed. In the 
second place, it will be absolutely 
necessary, on the evacuation of the 


castle, to put it to some use, and by 
turning it into a Town Hall—the only 
possible solution—the fine old building 
would at last play a role worthy of its 
glorious past. This would naturally ne- 
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cessitate new buildings, but there need be 
no tear of their spoiling the appearance 
of the old portions, since the work would 
have to be carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the Department of Fine-Arts. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the removal 
of the inartistic and archzologically unin- 
teresting buildings which have sprung up 
around the castle in the course of cen- 
turies would be a gigantic step towards 
the improvement of its general appear- 
ance. 


A much more serious question is the 


large and wealthy a town as Nantes, It 
should, finally, be pointed out that the 
Department of Fine-Arts would, as it 
has done for many vears past, contribute 
towards the restoration of the old por- 
tions of the chateau. ‘e Department of 
the Loire-Inferieure wouid doubtless con- 
tinue its subventions, and, in all proba- 
bilitv, the Conseil Général would make a 
grant in aid of an ancient building, the 
preservation of which interests the whole 
of Brittany. 

\lthough I have already referred to 
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financial one. It would be idle to deny 
that, quite apart from the compensation 
required by the military authorities, the 
realization of M. Deverin’s project would 
entail great expense. Would the sum re- 
quired be greater than that which would 
be necessary for the building of a Town 
Hall on another site? Considering the 
mplitude of the architect's plans, it most 
probably would be greater. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the advantages 
from quite a number of points of view 
would amply repay this extra expense, 
which, moreover, would not be felt by so 
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the series of drawings which express M. 
Deverin’s ideas in so clear and graphic 
a manner, [ should like to be permitted 
to return to them once more, with the 
object of mentioning two or three which 
seem to me to be worthy of special 
note. One of the most interesting of 
these careful studies is that  repre- 
senting the two loggias of the ducal 
palace, for here we see part of the 
work of restoration which has actually 
been carried out under this eminent 
architect's | supervision. With the 
exception of the foliations of the ar- 
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cades, the whole of this portion of the 
chateau was restored in 1903. The dec- 
oration of “As,” surmounted by coronets 
and ermines—the initial and roval in- 
Anne of — Brittany—was 
executed over traces of the originals, 
a work which called for consider- 
able delicacy of treatment. The two 
sketches of the right wing of the Logis 
Ducal before and after restoration will 
he of interest to my readers. A portion 
of this building, including the double 
staircase leading to a projecting pavilion, 


signias of 





RIGHT 


WING OF THE 
was destroved by 


will 


a fierce fire in 1670. As 
be seen on comparing the two pic- 
tures, the present building has undergone 
considerable modification during the last 
two centuries. The dormer windows are 
modern. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in this instance, as in the case of 
other portions of the castle, M. Deverin’s 
scheme of restoration is based upon an- 
cient documents. Let me also draw at- 
tention to the ancient well to be seen 
at the base of the left wing of the Logis 
Ducal, a well surmounted by a veritable 
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masterpiece of wrought-iron work which 
M. Deverin has depicted with his usual 
skill. 

Up to now [| have dealt principally 
with the exterior of Chateau de Nantes. 
The interior is no interesting 
and will lend itself equally well to satis- 
lactory restoration, in spite of the regret- 
able traces of military occupation which 
are to be seen on every hand. The rooms 
of the Grands Logis and other wings of 
the chateau are, as is usual in French 
barracks, whitewashed ; clumsy partitions 


less 
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have been put up for utilitarian reasons; 
and the floors are made of common deal. 
Garievous as this state of things undoubt- 
edly is, there is, howeve:, no reason to 
despair of seeing it remedied. The Cha- 
teau de Blois was in a similarly dilap- 
idated condition when placed in the hands 
of Dauban, the Chateau de Langeais was 
even in a worse plight when M. Lucien 
Rov was instructed by M. Jacques Sieg- 
fried to restore it, and we know what a 
joy to the eve these two castles now are. 
Still, on walking through the rooms of 
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the old castle of the Dukes of Brittany, 
rooms where so many important histori 
cal events took place, one cannot but wish 
that they may soon be taken over by the 
Municipality of Nantes. Phe chateau 
was wrapped up with the history of the 
town tor centuries, so that 
i for sentimental as well as ar 
r tistic reasons such an event 

is eminently desirable 
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that this tower, restored and added to 
by Alain Barbe Vorte, Guy de Thouars, 
l'rancois IL., Anne de Bretagne, and the 
Duc de Merceoeur, became the Chateau 
de Nantes. There can be little doubt, on 
looking at the evidence, that the last the 
ory is the correct one. The Chateau de 
la Tour Neuve did not, however, have 
much of a history until the 13th Century, 
and although Guy de Thouars, who was 
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VIEW FROM COURTYARD OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 
RIGHT WING OF THE LOGIS DUCAL AND 14TH CENTURY DONJON, RESTORED 


As to the origin of this fine monument 
of the Middle Ages, its early history is as 
obscure as that of the town of Nantes 
itself. It is said by some archeologists 
to have been built by Guy de Thouars in 
1207; others contend that it was com- 
menced about 936, in the days of Alain 
Barbe Torte; and others, again, think 
that, on the site of the present castle, 
there existed in the 4th Century a tower 
which formed part of a Roman wall, and 


crowned Duke of Brittany in 1205 at 
Nantes, was not the actual founder of the 
castle, he it was, at any rate, who made 
it a strong fortress. The capital of Brit- 
tanvy was then frequently attacked by 
barbarians who came up the Loire in 
boats. This work of fortification was 
continued by Pierre de Dreux, who suc- 
ceeded Guy de Thouars in 1214, and by 
his son, in 1237. It was probably about 
this time that the Dukes of Brittany left 
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their Bouffray fortress to live at the 
Chateau de Nantes. 

\s to its appearance in the 13th Cen 
turv. it is difficult to 


vive any precise de 
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The two loggias of the Ducal Palac: 
Restored in 1905 

tails; but it appears certain from ancient 

records that it was not merely a tower 

for the defence of the town—it was, at 

me and the same time, a ducal palace 








and a tortress, “with bastions, curtans. 


moats, and a draw-bridge.”” Francois IT, 
of Brittany pushed on the work at th 
castle with great activity, as can be seen 
from references in the Registres de la 
Chancellerte de Bretagne for 1477 to cet 
tain “reapparacions du chasteau” and to 
the building of kitchens in an “édifice 
neut.” ‘This “new edifice” was the mag 
nihicent palace which is to be seen to th 
ight on entering the court-vard of the 
castle. The duke commenced the work of 
rebuilding the chateau about 1406, and, in 
addition to this wing, he was responsi- 
ble for four of its towers: the Tour de la 
Boulangerie, the Tour du VPied-de-Biche, 
the Tour des Espagnols, and the Tour 


des Jacobins he first, situated to the 


right of the present entrance to the castle, 
takes its name trom a bakerv which was 
formerly on the ground-tloor; the Tour 
ies Jacobins, situated to the left of the 
same entrance, is called after a prison ot 
that name. On the death of Francois I 

during whose reign the castle changed its 
name trom the Chateau de la Vour 
Neuve to that oft the Chateau de 
Nantes, it came into the hands of his 
daughter, the celebrated Anne de Bre- 
tagne, who had been born there in 1476. 
\nne further strengthened the fortress 
by building three more towers. But she 
accomplished much more than this; her 
marriage to Charles VIIT. brought about 
the union of France and Brittany, one of 
the most important historical events of 
the 15th Century. She was afterwards 
married to Louis XITI., the marriage con- 
tract being signed at the Chateau de 
Nantes on January 7, 1499. For two hun- 
dred and fifty vears after her death, 
which occurred at Blois on January oth, 
1514, the castle continued to be the scene 
of remarkable incidents, and, indeed, few 
castles in France are richer in memories 
of the past Frederic Lees. 
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~Some Apartment Houses in Chicago 


Phere can be ho doubt Liat the apart- 
ment house is destined to become an in- 


creasingly important American type ot 


nnlding. Leconomie conditions are mak 
ng it necessary in all the larger Amet 
can cities lt only tortyv vears ag 


who were very Poor, cared to keep house 
under the same root with other Ameri 


| } 
Can Tamilics, and it 


hrst apartinent house was erected In 
New York City. This building was in 
the beginning regarded merely as— an 


Innovation from abroad, and it was, si 
nificantly enough, both designed by an 
architect of French training and planned 
partly for the use of artists. but attet 
a beginning was once made, they in 
creased rapidly, until at the present time, 
so tar as the original citv of New York 
is coneerned, the flat has succeeded in 


crowding out the private residence quite 
! 


as effectually as it has in Paris. No pri 
vate dwellings are now erected in the 
borough of Manhattan, except for very 
rich peopl 

he movement has not made the same 
headway in other American cities; but 
ever since the industrial revival began, 
oO, apartment houses have 


) od , ’ a , 
a larger and larger pet 


ten vears§ as 


y 
_ 


been tormins 


. ~ 
centage of the bulk of American urban 


building. They have not only become 
more numerous in large cities like Bos 
ton and Chicago, but the increase in 
population of the smaller cities, like But 


ti 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit and San [ran 


cisco, and the spread of this population 
ove! \ large area, have increased the 
price of real estate to a point that has 
justified — the construction of many 
apartment houses During the next 


twenty-five vears these cities will un 
doubtedly run t 
York, Chev will never be as completely 
possessed by the apartment house as is 
the borough of Manhattan, owing to 
its limited area, and its insular configura- 


tion: but a decreasing proportion of 
their middle-class population will be 


mable to atford the luxury of an exclu 
sive Tool 

hus the apartment house has become 
Nn wunportant type ot American res 
lence - and as it is destined to become 
sull more important, an inquiry into its 


eood and bad architectural tendencies has 
leal Neither is this 
le tact that the 


lesign of such buildings is rarely en- 


reat deal of mterest 


trusted to the more prominent local archi- 
tects. Out of the thousands of such 
buildings in Manhattan, the cost of which 
would range trom $20,000 to $2,000,000, 
would be hard to mention more than a 
score Whose plan and appearance can be 
attributed to architects of more than 
' : 


ocal reputation, and the same is true ot 


Chicago Phe cause of this is, of course, 
obvious. These apartment houses are 
ected almost exclusively by specula- 
tive builders, and speculative builders 
cannot attord to employ architects with 
Chey Can- 
not attord the commission; thev cannot 
afford to spend money on the sort of re- 


ore than a local reputation 


finements and embellishments upon 
which the leading architects may insist. 
Che owner of a private residence wants a 


certain kind of house, and in order to get 
what he wants he is” willing 
koney upon conveniences and adorn- 


ments, vhich have no commercial value 


yr to spend 


but the builder of an apartment house 
has to suit an average taste by means of 


Lore 
h 


a house which is a_ profitable business 
enterprise Che buildings which he puts 
represent fairly the 


average taste of the community, and any 


up, conseque ntlv, 


noney which is spent in giving such 
bnuldings propriety and = comeliness is 
spent only and precisely because the 
builders have discovered that so much 
propriety and comeliness pays. 

\ residence which is built to suit the 
average taste, and is subject in its design 
to the severest business tests, is mani- 
festly verv much restricted in its oppor- 
tunities for architectural success. It is 
useless to expect that its design can ever 








120 THE 
be very carefully studied, or that it can 
obtain any peculiar distinction. It is not 
built to suit the taste either of an archi- 
tect or an owner; it is built to satisfy 
the ordinary demands of people who can 
afford to pay a certain amount of rent. 
The design must, consequently, be con- 
ventional; it must conform to a common 
and popular type, and must in its chief 
characteristics be more or less taken for 
granted by its architect. The important 
thing is, consequently, that the conven- 
tion should be a good one; and any archi 
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tween pretentiousness of the design and 
the cheapness of the materials merely 
emphasizes the cheapness of the building. 
It proclaims the fact that the building is 
trving to be something which it is not, 
and can never be, whereas the whole ob- 


ject of a good convention should be to 
make the building appear to be what it 
is. An apartment house which appears 
to be what it really is must necessarily 
be simple and unpretentious in design; 
and whenever it is made simple and un- 
pretentious in design the cheapness of the 
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50th Street and Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


Henry L. Newhouse, Architect. 


(Photo by Henry Fuermann.) 


tectural appraisal of apartment houses 
must turn fundamentally upon the excel- 
lence of the convention they embody. 
The excellence of the convention 
which a typical apartment house should 
embody will depend upon the frankness 
with which it expresses the purpose 
which it serves, and the conditions which 
it satisfies. These conditions absolutely 
forbid any attempted display. An apart- 
ment house is necessarily built of cheap 
materials, and the effort to carry out an 
ornate design in cheap materials always 
results in bad taste. The discrepancy be- 


materials, instead of giving the building 
away, may really add to its effective- 
ness. Just how far the simplicity and un- 
pretentiousness of the design must go 
will, of course, depend upon the general 
character of the city, and its standard of 
architectural display. In Paris, for in- 
stance, the pervasive metropolitan gaiety 
of the city and the general taste for build- 
ings which are both well constructed and 
elaborately designed, demand a good deal 
of architectural display—very much more 
than would be demanded under different 
surroundings. In Paris a severely simple 
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apartment house would look affected, 
whereas in Chicago an apartment house 
that sought to live up to the Parisian 
standard would look even more conscious 
of the impropriety of its appearance. 
Thus the standard varies, but the pur- 
pose remains the same; and that purpose 
is to keep the conventional type of apart- 
ment house as simple and unpretentious 
as the prevailing standard of architec- 
tural taste will permit. 

In another respect, also, the typical 


apartment house can obtain a_ certain 


l 


ict ae. 
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Nevertheless an apartment house is a 
tvpe of residential building, and should, 
so far as possible, suggest its domestic 
function. Of course, an apartment 
house which is built from twelve to 
twenty stories high, and accommodates 
a few thousand people, has become such 
an hospitable residence that its private 
domestic character has largely disap- 
peared; but such buildings are excep- 
tional. The average apartment house 
accommodates from ten to forty families, 
and can present a valid claim to a share 
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Surf and Evanston Avenues, Chicago 


Edmund Krause, Architect. 


(Photo by Henry Fuermann.) 


amount of propriety, and that is, by con- 
forming to some appropriate tradition of 
residential architecture. An apartment 
house should be made, so far as possible, 
like a building in which it would be 
pleasant to live. It should wear a do- 
mestic aspect. It should suggest the 
privacies and the seclusion of Anglo- 
Saxon domestic life. This suggestion 
should not be over-emphasized, because 
the exclusive possession of his own home 
which the tenant of a flat enjoys, is, to 
say the least, somewhat qualified. It is 
a species of promiscuous exclusiveness. 


in the domestic proprieties. In Paris 
such a claim means no special sort of 
architectural effect, because the design 
of French residences has always ex- 
pressed the social rather than the ex- 
clusive domestic spirit; but Americans 
are English rather than French in the 
traditions of their residential building. 
The apartment houses erected in London 
have always preserved a_ positive and 
even a rigorous domestic character; and 
there are good reasons why the presenta- 
tion of a similar appearance to the public 
will add to the excellence of the prevail- 
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ing tvpe ot Am 
lf the architectural 
\merican apartment 
chiefly in being simple in design and un- 
pretentious and domestic in effect, the 
quality of excellence must assuredly be 


erican apartment house. 
excellence of our 


houses consists 


denied to the average apartment house in 
New York City. 
is neither simple nor unpretentious nor 
invitingly domestic. It is rarely very 
ornate; but it is just sufhciently ornate 
to spoil its simplicity. Many of them 
look as if they wanted to be domestic, but 
did not know how. The truth is, that 
the six-story New York apartment house 
is architecturally a hybrid. In design and 
construction it is unworthy of the value 
of the land on which it stands, and the 
metropolitan character of the city in 
which it is situated. It seeks to be archi- 
tecturally worthy of its opportunities and 
surroundings by making certain feeble 
and meaningless attempts at display; but 
the manner in which the erection of these 
buildings is financed condemns them 
necessarily to being either vulgar or com- 
monplace. They are built by men who 
have almost no money of their own, who 
are living on borrowed capital, and who 
have to pay such high prices for their 
land, their loans and their materials that 
the making of any profit at all is both 
difficult and precarious. Under such con- 
ditions, the building itself has no chance 
of any kind of excellence, for the con- 


This type of building 


S 


struction will be scamped just as far as 


possible, and the “architecture” will be 
come a matter merely of trivial and in- 


appropriate terra cotta ornament. New 
York's apartment houses will 


never em 
body a decent architectural convention 
until higher standards of construction are 
enforced and better methods of financing 


prevail. l'nder present conditions the 


builder cannot put up an honest building. 
1 


\ll the profits go to the monev-lenders 
and the builder, who, if he had a little 
capital of his own, could erect a better 
structure for less money, is too much 


preoccupied with saving his skin to think 
of putting up even as good a building as 
he can. It is a sad fact that the thou- 
sands of six and seven-story apartment 
houses which have been erected in Man- 
} | : 


hattan during the past fifteen years, in- 
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stead of giving the city a substantial and 
interesting appearance, have only tended 
to make it look either ugly, commonplace 
or trivial. 

Che apartment houses which are being 
built in the cities of the Middle West 
conform to a much better convention 
than do those of New York. No doubt 
the conditions are more favorable in 
these Middle Western cities. 
cheaper. The buildings are lower. They 


land is 


are, as a_ rule, less expensive to con 
struct. .\ builder can erect them on a 


smaller capital without staring bank 
ruptcy in the face during every phase of 
the operation. The methods of construc 
tion used in the Western cities are not 
any better than those used in New York. 
Indeed, in many cases they are worse. 
But it makes less ditference, because the 
buildings are lower and are less tightly 
crowded together. ©n the whole, one 
gets the impression that the Western 
apartment houses are built in order to 
supply pleasant residences for people of 
some taste, whereas the New York apart- 
ment house is the victim from start to 
finish of conditions which force their 
tenants merely to take what they can get. 
he tenant really has no choice. He is 
obliged to put up with small rooms, with 
poor air, and very little sunlight, and 
with an utter absence of solid comfort in 
his domestic surroundings, because he 
cannot afford to pay the money and the 
time which may be necessary to obtain 
these benefits But the resident of the 
Western city is less the victim of his 
environment. He still has 
rights left, which the builders of apart- 
ment houses are bound to respect. 


econ mic 


} 
} 


Eastern readers will understand what 
we mean by considering closely the ex- 
amples of the apartment houses recently 

in Chicago, which are repre 
| | 


duced herewith. hese houses are not 


erected 


published because they are extraordinary 
pieces of architectural design. They are 
published because they are typical of the 
better class of apartment house now being 
built in Chicago, and because, although 
thev are typical, they really look like 
pleasant and appropriate places in which 
to live. They prove that, in Chicago at 
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least, the tenant a flat can retain many 
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of the advantages which in New York 
belong almost exclusively to the owner of 
a private dwelling. He can obtain space, 
air, light, a court in which his children 
may play, green grass and flower beds, 
and a habitation which looks like the resi- 
dence of refined and civilized people. 
The builder of an apartment house in 
Chicago is obliged really to compete with 
the builder of private residences. He 
has to make the living accommodations 
he offers as pleasant in appearance as a 
tenant could obtain by the purchase of a 
house of his own, because such a tenant 
could obtain a house for a comparatively 
small increase of rent. In New York, on 
the other hand, there is practically no 
competition between the apartment 
house and the private dwelling. A man 
who wants to live in the city and who 
cannot afford more than a certain amount 
of rent must take an apartment. His 
only alternative is to live much farther 
away from his place of business in prac- 
tically suburban surroundings. The con- 
sequence is, that the ordinary New York 
apartment house is a feebly pretentious 
tenement or barracks, while an apartment 
house of the same class in Chicago looks 
like a place in which people might want 
to live, instead of a place in which they 
had to live. 

Of the eight apartment houses in Chi- 
cago reproduced herewith, six of them 
are only three-story buildings; and it is, 
of course, obvious that it is much easier 
for an architect to make a three-story 
building look domestic than it is for him 
to give a similar character to a building 
six Or more stories high. The architects 
of all but one of these low buildings 
have used this advantage to the utmost. 
They realized that the most appropriate 
tradition in which to design their build- 
ings was in that of some collegiate style, 
and four out of these apartment houses 
are collegiate analogous to Gothic, while 
the fifth is what may be called collegiate 
Georgian. The second of these styles 
seems to serve quite as well as the first, 
and there can be no doubt the effect of 
their use is to rob the apartment house of 
many of its terrors. These buildings em- 
phatically look as if people of refinement 
and taste might prefer to live in them, 
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as being every bit as dignified as a private 
house, and probably even more pleasant 
and convenient. One can understand 
that the occupants of such a_ building 
might become attached to their dwelling, 
and that they might keep on living there 
because of the pleasant associations 
which have gathered around their abid 
ing-place. They are calculated to give 
an additional value to domestic life, in 
stead of depriving it, as so many New 
York apartments do, of all dignity of 
appearance. 

It will be noticed that all but one of 
lower buildings are = arranged 
around courts so liberal in size that even 
the rooms on the bottom of the court 
obtain an abundance of light and air. It 
is, of course, these courts which give the 
buildings their character, and it will be 
noticed that several of them, in the Eng 
lish fashion, derive their names from this 
characteristic. These enclosures are, in 
ever) but one, shut off from the 
street by a grille, which in itself gives 
an additional flavor of privacy ; and their 
dimensions are so spacious that they are 
not merely wells, but enclosures, which 
really give scale to the walls by which 
they are surrounded. 


these 


case 


The design of such 


a house is really an opportunity which 
might stimulate an architect. Neither 


are the buildings themselves wanting in 
the evidences that their designers have 
spent some time and upon them. 
Look, for instance, at the ironwork on 
the balconies of the ‘“Alvah,” on Drexel 
Boulevard; mark the simple and thor 
ough design of the house at Fifty-first 
Street and Cottage Grove Avenue; and 
note in all the buildings the general preva- 
lence of good taste and the propriety of 
the ornament. The standard of design 
is very much higher than it is in the case 
of the ordinary private house; and while 
the details of the facades will not bear 
analysis, there is no reason why they 
should be subjected to such atest. It is 
an extremely encouraging fact that build- 
ings such as these are being erected by 
speculative builders in response to an 
ordinary commercial demand. With 
the exception of a few private houses in 
New York, we do not know of any archi- 
tectural work in the country which 
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springs from a similar source and is 
anything like as good. 

It must be remarked also that the effect 
of domestic privacy which these low 
buildings give is not wholly an illusion. 
\s a matter of fact, the tenants of apart- 
ment houses built around courts do have 
much more privacy than the tenants of 
buildings which rise higher from a 


smaller area. [very apartment house 
with an elevator is determined in its plan 
by the existence of the elevator. There 


can be only one entrance hall, and the 
whole population of the house must travel 
in the elevator and use the hall. But 
these low three-storied buildings have 
several entrances, each of which serves in 
all probability not more than six apart- 
ments, so that in this manner a tenant 
is much less likely to be jostled and an- 
noved by unsuitable neighbors. The 
building loses in every respect the char- 
acter which it inevitably obtains in New 
York—the character of being a tene- 
ment; and it is very much to be hoped 
that in New York attempts will be made 
to erect similar buildings on the cheaper 
land in the Bronx now being opened for 
settlement. 

There is one of the three-story apart- 
ment houses illustrated herewith, which 
does not deserve as much approval as do 
the others. The Dider Building, at the 
corner of Fiftieth Street and the Grand 
Boulevard, belongs to a different and a 
much less admirable class. Its plan is 
different, because the exterior court, 
which is the dominant feature of the 
other buildings, becomes in this instance 
an interior court, and consequently sinks 
into the architectural and social insignifi- 
cance of a back vard. And this alteration 
in plan brings with it a complete altera- 
tion in style and in effect. The English 
tradition is dropped, and a French model 
substituted for it; and this change has 
meant an increase in ornament, both in 
scale and in amount, and in general a 
much more showy character. Given the 
style, the architect has not done his work 
badly. The design shows the influence 
either of a Beaux Arts training or else 
of a facile talent for imitating the results 
of that training. But there can be no 
doubt that it embodies for the purpose 
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of such buildings a dangerous rather 
than a promising convention. It is not 
simple. It is not unpretentious. Instead 
of being domestic in feeling, it is plainly 
and painfully conscious of its public ap 
pearance. The scale of the design is too 
big and too showy for the size of the 
building or for its materials. .\ four or 
five-story structure, built entirely of 
stone, would have some chance of suc- 
cess when designed in this fashion: but 
a three-storied structure, which is large- 
ly brick, is merely an architectural lamb 
strutting about in the skin of a lion. 
The front on the avenue puts up as brave 
an appearance as possible, but the front 
age on the street becomes a brick wall 
with some tedious and irrelevant stone 
trimmings. The body of the lamb shows 
plainly through the rents in the lion’s 
skin. A comparison between this anid 
the other three-story buildings is an ad 
mirable object lesson in the difference 
between the wrong and the right way 
of designing this size apartment house. . 

In addition to the lower buildings, we 
give illustrations of two higher apart- 
ment houses, one of which contains six 
and the other nine stories. These build- 
ings cannot, of course, obtain the pleas- 
ant domestic atmosphere which charac- 
terized the structures with three stories, 
but they none the less belong to a better 
convention than that which prevails for 
buildings of the same height in New 
York. They both of them have ex- 
terior courts which are tolerably spa- 
cious, and which are shut off from the 
street by iron grilles. Thev both are 
simple and unpretentious in design. The 
architect who is responsible for these two 
designs has spent his ingenuity in se- 
curing as much sunlight for the tenants 
as he could, and the bay windows used 
for this purpose have merely been used 
to emphasize the vertical lines in his 
facades. In all other respects the ap- 
pearance of the two buildings is plain 
even to bareness; and this plainness is 
their greatest merit. The one thing that 
an architect should try to do is to get his 
employer to use a good colored brick, 
for a pleasant mass of colored material 
constitutes his best chance to make his 
building attractive. 





The Architect and the “Arts and Crafts” 


\rchitecture has often been called the 
mother of the arts. An English archi- 
tect, however, has traced its development 
from its earliest beginnings to the build- 
ing of the largest Gothic cathedral, and 
has endeavored to show that it is also the 
vigorous grown-up child of the arts and 
cratts. 

When primeval 
ake tools—tl hammers and 
hets of the cave-dwellers—they tried 
to express their impressions of the won- 


men first began to 
le «stone 


hat 


ders of nature about them by adorning 
their tools with natural objects and 


images. Working thus, they were crude 
Further along in the evolu 
tion they made rude shelters with their 
tools, and still later they tried to shap« 
these shelters into pleasing forms and 
to adorn them—when appeared the first 
rudiments of architecture. Finally, when 
buildings became more pretentious and 
their construction more difficult, a mas- 
ter-craftsman was needed, and the archi 
tect appeared. Now, the present-day 
architect, is of the right kind, 
is a master-craftsman as he was of vore, 
but he has wandered far from the posi- 
tion of the great cathedral builders, and 
it is the intention of this paper to con- 
sider him in his relation to the arts and 
crafts of to-day. 

The term “arts and crafts” 
somewhat indefinite meaning. 
constitution of one of its first 
organized in this country, we learn that 
it represents no particular type of archi- 
tecture, and it should therefore interfere 
with neither the followers of the aca- 
demic school in architecture nor with 
individualists. It stands for simplicity 
and sincerity in design (of whatsoever 
kind) and for what has been termed 
“the idiomatic materials” (1. e., 
the design and manufacture of leaded 
glass in a leaded glass way; the design 
and construction of wooden structures in 
the way called for by wood, and so on). 
It also stands for the aim to incorporate 
in one individual as far as possible the 


crattsmen 


when he 


1S one of 
from the 
societies 


use of 


" 
’ 


designer and the workman in products of 
craftsmanship, rather than for the fac- 
tory method, which results in the work- 
man, becoming a part of a machine 
whose interest does not accompany the 
design of the thing he is making. This 
last aim is the one that is the most in- 
definite, and upon which undesirable 

mstruction is sometimes placed, and 
from which wrong conclusions are 
sometimes drawn. [or instance, the 
president of one arts and crafts societs 
condemns one of the best architectural 
firms in the country, not because he con- 
siders their work poor, not because he 
does not appreciate its high quality, but 
because they are a large firm and their 
work is accomplished by means of the 
co-operation of many individuals of dif- 
ferent aptitudes working together. They 
should themselves oversee it all, he says, 
and their good results have not been ac- 
complished by means of praiseworthy 
methods. 

Now, when the early architect devel- 
oped from the primeval master-crafts- 
man, he ceased to deal solely with the 
implements of his former trade; the men 
working under him also concerned him; 
and finally, as his work increased in 
quantity, the direction of those men be- 
came a very important part of his work. 
Later on, when he assumed the respon- 
sibility of suggesting the forms build- 
ings should take (in other words, when 
he began to make plans), a study of the 
widely varving building requirements of 
men, and the best means of satisfying 
them, likewise became a prominent fac- 
tor with him. During the last few 
decades such innovations as steel con- 
struction and the elevator (which to- 
gether resulted in the tall office build- 
ing), steam heat, scientific ventilation, 
electric light. etc., have made building 
requirements so exceedingly complex 
that the present-day architect, working 
alone, cannot possibly compass them with 
entire efficiency. He must devote so 
much of his time to familiarizing him- 
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self with the mere affairs of men, in 
order to arrive at the exact nature of 
their architectural needs, that he is 
forced to divide his work and to spe- 
cialize. The architect who designs, 
makes all his own details and does all 
his Own supervising, works in the 
methods of the past. The modern man 
is none the less efficient, but he is more 
of an overseer and less a craftsman— 
or rather, his craftsmanship more largely 
consists of the overseeing of the work 
of other craftsmen. The most success- 
ful architects to-day are those who have 
united with others whose abilities sup- 
plement their own in forming combina- 
tions of higher efficiency than would be 
possible were the same work attempted 
by one man. In the few instances ot 
men who have not thus united, but are 
conspicuously successful, they will be 
found to have accomplished a similar or- 
ganization among the members of their 
office force ; and it is becoming more and 
more common to find the names of some 
of such members represented in a sub- 
ordinate way on the letter-heads and 
office doors of principals. 

This co-operative method is not mere 
commercialism, as some seem to believe ; 
it is co-operative fellowship, the better 
fitting of each man to his place (practical 
socialism, if you like). Many theorists, 
who favor more individualistic methods, 
resist it, but, as the outcome of increased 
necessity for concentration and special- 
ization, it has surely come to stay aad 
will ultimately accomplish the very end 
they wish to see brought about. 

As the work of the modern architect 
has thus become more and more special- 
ized, he has, at the same time, been 
drifting away from his former intimate 
touch with the work of craftsmen. 

The architect who nowadays is called 
upon to express an opinion regarding 
real estate or rental values, steel con- 
struction, reinforced concrete, or the 
proper distribution of heat, light, or 
fresh air, finds it a considerable jump 
to transfer his interests at once to the 
aesthetic value of different treatments 
of wood for interior finish, or the tech- 
nical excellence of craftsmanship in dif- 


ferent makes of furniture. If he con- 
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centrates his study on the one, either his 
interest in the other lags, or the vaiue 
of his opinion regarding it becomes im- 
paired. 

A familiar acquaintance with modern 
principles of construction, the compli- 
cated practical affairs of business, and 
also a fine feeling for aesthetics, is a good 
deal for any one man to compass. By 
the combined personnel of its office 
force, however, the modern successful 
architectural firm compass all of 
these activities. In covering so broad 
a field perhaps it may be pardoned when 
it fails to preserve that more intimate 
acquaintance with the work of the allied 
arts that once existed. How to restore 
this desirable intimacy and still retain 
thorough efficiency in all departments is 
a question the solution of which has been 
attempted in various ways. 

Co-operative arrangements, starting 
with the craftsman as their head instead 
of the architect, have been tried. There 
are now decorators, and there are also 
construction firms in New York (and 
fortunately a few elsewhere in the coun- 
try), who undertake architectural work, 
engaging an architect for the purpose, 
his authority being subordinate to theirs. 
This does not accomplish the end in 
view. Decorators are not apt to be 
masters of crafts other than their own, 
and therefore are apt not to be compe- 
tent to direct them. An architect is 
primarily an agent, who undertakes to 
plan and to build for his client that 
which his client could not himself plan 
and build as well, and when the larger 
part of his training has been along fhe 
lines of decoration or of some one of 
the other crafts supplementary to archi- 
tecture, he is not properly equipped for 
his calling. Furthermore, the architect's 
position, when employed by a decorator, 
is untenable, for he loses his place as 
the professional adviser of a client, and 
becomes the hired man of a contractor. 
The quality of the service obtained from 
any one who would be willing to assume 
such a position is therefore as question- 
able as that now secured from crafts- 
men under the conditions we deplore. 
The architect must be at the head in all 
attempts to bring his work and that of 


does 
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craftsmen closer together. <All such at- 
tempts should begin on the working basis 
of the co-operation of an architect's 
office with a practical (but not with a 
visionary ) craftsman’s shop. 

the foregoing has been in the nature 
of criticism. The following is intended 
to assume lines of definite constructive 
suggestion. 

We now have in some part of every 
large city men who make furniture or 
handle different kinds of tile for 
fireplaces. Elsewhere are the manu- 
facturers of leaded glass, the dealers in 
fabrics and other decorative surface 
coverings, and in still other parts of the 
city are the exhibit rooms of the brick 
makers. ach of these 


who 


has 


men pro- 
ducts of his craft to show that are of 
interest not only to architects, but to 


man who builds. When an archi- 
tect discusses the question of tile for a 
fireplace, or of furniture, with a client, 
he now frequently finds it necessary to 
send his man a considerable distance in 
order to have him see their goods, and 
sometimes he has to accompany him. 
lime is thereby lost, and as time during 
business hours is a precious considera- 
tion with most men, such visits are fre- 
quently neglected, both architect and 
builder thereby losing touch with the 
craftsman. In our larger cities, there 
are some firms who make it their busi- 
ness to handle the products of all crafts; 
but it is unnecessary to argue that the 
concentration of many crafts within one 
business enterprise can not result in the 
same degree of individual excellence that 
is obtained when each craft is handled 
separately. The former method removes 
the workman and his craft too far from 
both the architect and the builder (or 
person whose interest he chiefly serves) 
for the best results. 

Were the offices of individual crafts- 
men brought into closer proximity with 
each other, however, and with those of 
architects, one desirable point would 
be gained. If we had in the centers of 
our cities, for instance, buildings whose 
offices were occupied quite exclusively 
as the exhibit rooms of workers in metal, 
leaded glass, tile or hardware merchants, 
brick manufacturers, etc., not only would 


every 
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those who build have a much better op- 
portunity to reach them, but architects 
as well could thereby much more con- 
veniently keep in touch with their work. 
In the heart of one of our large cities, 
and within easy reach of the principal 
architects’ offices, a certain firm of brick 
merchants has an exhibit room that 1s 
a model of its kind. ‘There are to be 
seen there not only samples of every 
kind of brick procurable in that locality, 
but each kind is laid up in mortar with 
struck joints, so that one may judge of 
its varied effects when so laid. In many 
cases the same brick is laid up with dif- 
ferent colors of mortar, and with differ- 
ent methods of striking the joints. The 
result of this scheme for exhibiting their 
goods, and of the proximity of their ex- 
hibit rooms to architects’ offices, has been 
not only that architects frequently visit 
them with their clients, but that this firm 
has secured practically the entire special 
brick business of the city. 

The writer has no fault to find with 
the good work now being done by the 
various arts and crafts societies through- 
out the country, but he thinks their scope 
should be wider. Their membership 
might well embrace all the trades people 
whose LOK “ls are used in the process of 
building: hardware men, for instance, 
brick manufacturers, roofing material 
men, etc. Of course, there would not be 
enough of interest in a monthly meet- 
ing to bring men of such widely differ- 
ent interests together, but an annual or 
semi-annual meeting might be held to 
very good advantage. At such times, 
addresses could be made and papers 
read, by which the different points of 
view could be obtained. Exhibits could 
also be displayed, which would enable 
the work of various contributors to be 
compared and criticised by architects, 
craftsmen and the public. 

It has been contended by some crafts- 
men that the work of hardware manu- 
facturers and brick makers is too far re- 
moved from that of arts and crafts so- 
cieties to make such a scheme feasible, 
that the former savor too much of the 
commercial. But for the general wel- 
fare of aesthetics, it is quite as important 
that well-designed and_ well-executed 
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hardware enter into the construction of 
buildings as that some particular piece 
of furniture be hand wrought. It would 
be well were some craftsmen to come 
down from their points of vantage in 
idealism now and then and search for 
the element of beauty among some of 
the common objects of commerce. 

In the city of Milwaukee there was 
annually held, for a number of vears, an 
exhibition by manufacturers, irrespective 
of their connection with each other, or 


with any particular common. interest, 
and the exhibition was found to be 
profitable. The idea is that of a 
world’s fair brought down to a city’s 


Were exhibitions of a 
similar nature, but consisting of only 
such products as have to do with build 
ing, more often held in our cities each 
vear, and were they accompanied with 
addresses by craftsmen ana 
architects, another step toward a closet 
relationship between architects and 
craftsmen would be accomplished. — It 
has contended by one craftsman 
that conditions, though unques 


dimensions. 


tradesmen, 


been 
such 


tionably desirable, belong more prop- 
erly to the sphere of | tradesmen. 
But our friends who eall_ them- 
selves craftsmen must admit that = in 
the end, if their craft is to live, 
in addition to being craftsmen, they 


must necessarily also be tradesmen. Such 
exhibitions would be sure to attract 
many people outside of the building 
trades, among those who are interested 
in architecture purely as an art or means 
of added culture, and they would thus 
not fail to influence widely the taste of 
whole communities. 
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\rchitects 
five of its 
discuss. the present situa 
tion of the applied arts and the art ot 
architecture, and to endeavor to discovet 
what can be done toward restoring the 
closer relationship that once existed be 
tween them. 

To sum up, inventions and discoverics 
during recent vears have greatly com 
plicated the practice of architecture and 
have tended to divorce it from the work 
of the allied arts. In order to correct 
these tendencies, the desire of many Is 
toward some sort of a simplification ot 
the methods of 
craftsmen, or both 
is the end desired, but attempts 
cure it should consist not in trving” to 
turn back the hands of time, but in en 
deavoring to readjust new relationships 
Modern inventions, with the 
complexity they occasion, have come to 


The American Institute of 
has appointed a committee of 
embers to 


architects or 
Now, simplification 


either 


to se- 


increased 


stay, and the task that confronts us is 
that of discovering how our business 
practices may best be modified to con 


It is the modification ot 
our business methods, not an 
of the new conditions of 
bring about simplicity. 
Not by a return to former 
either of architectural practice, or of 
craftsmanship, is a closer intimacy be 


form to them. 
inversion 
life, that wall 


methods, 


tween them to be secured. It is to be 
obtained by means of readjustments 
which recognize, on the one hand, 


the necessity of specialization and indi- 
vidual concentration, and, on the other, 
the value of combination and co-opera- 
tion. 

Ilmer Grey. 


! Prudential Assurance Company’s Building 
LONDON 


Most Londoners and many travellers, 
especially \mericans, familiar 
with the old Hfolborn, 
still known as Staple Inn. They owe 
their preservation to the public spirit of 
the Prudential Assurance Company, 
whose recently completed offices on the 


are 
houses in 


cpposite side of the road have gradually 
abserbed the site of another ancient Inn 
of Chancery, namely, Furnival’s. Both 


groups of buildings may be described as 
(;othic—the former belonging to that last 
phase of domestic Gothic which, no long- 
r shacikted by necessities aed. shiaielic 
( Nnackled DV necessities Of Getence, con 
sicte laroely of heoad rai anaes 4 
sts largely of broad rows of mullioned 


bands ot 
- the latter that lat- 


windows between horizontal 


tunbering and plastet 


est phase of revived Gothic which, em- 
ploving ironwork, concrete, terra cotta 
and glazed bricks, vet clings to the 
mediaevalism of crisps and crockets. 


The first portion of the new offices was 
begun in 1877 at thi . Brooke 
street, a thoroughfare named after lulke 

» s1] - | 
Greville, Lord 


corer of! 


Brooke, servant of Eliza- 
James I. and friend 
Murdered here in 


beth, counsellor to ; 
of Sir Philip Svdney 
his own house by his valet, his name was 
perpetuated in) brooke street 


ville street adjoining lhe 


and (ire 


company's 


premises cover the site of his mansion 
end also the house of one Salkeld, to 


Hardwicke 
and whence he 


Lord Chancellor 
articled in 1705, 
daily to Covent Garden Market to buy 
Mrs. Salkeld’s The house 
where Chatterton committed suicide was 
pulled down for the company in_ 1880. 
[he poet Savage was born in a court 
close by, his mother, probably the Count- 
ess of Macclesfield, wearing a mask at the 
hirth to conceal her identity. The site of 
an old coaching inn was absorbed in 
199, as well as that of the Tun of Chan- 
cerv, to which reference has been made. 
This Tun was originally the town house 
of the Lords Furnival, hence the deriva- 
tion of the name. Sir Thomas Moore 
was Reader here for three vears. 
Rebuilt by Inigo Jones and again in 1&48 


whom was 


Was sent 


ere tac 
vegetable ‘ 


fresh associations Charles 
Dickens was residing here when visited 
by Thackeray desirous of illustrating 
“Pickwick.” Here the novelist places 
Traddles’ chambers in “David Copper- 
field”; here John Westlock entertained 
Tom and Ruth Pinch; here Mr. 
(grewgious conducted Rose Bud to spend 
her first night in London, assuring her 
that “Furnivals is fireproof, and specially 
watched and lighted.” 

The total area of the site now covered 
by the company’s chief office is about 12,- 


SOON arose. 


also 


250 sq. vds, or some 2!4 acres, thus prob- 
ably exceeding that of Vv insurance 
building in the world. It has been in 


urse of erection during 25 vears, the 
first portion from the designs of Mr. A] 
fred Waterhouse, R. A., the 
sions in conjunction 


aul Waterhouse, 


main exten- 
Mr. 

= 
and. the 


his 


F. R. I. B. A., 


W ith 


Son, 


final internal finishings from the designs 
of the latter solely. he building repre- 


sents the latest and perhaps the last im- 
portant effort of the Gothic Revival on 
its secular side in the Metropolis. If. it 
is regarded as a successful vindication of 
the adaptability of that stvle to modern 
commercial purposes it is partly due to 
the fact that the architects have through- 
out made traditional features subservient 
tc the dictates of modern requirements. 
\lere mediaevalism has no place as such, 
and if the building has less interest than 
one in which a modern conception is em- 
bodied throughout, as in the new Gare 
(Orleans in Paris, or one in which an 
ancient idea is revived and adorned with 
fresh detail, as in Westminster Cathedral, 
it at least has greater claims upon stu- 
dents of architecture | .an many beautiful 
reproductions of dead styles. The ex- 
tensive use of terra cotta, faience and 
steel in itself suggests a due recognition 
of modern conditions—the acids and dirt 
in the atmosphere of a great city, the pos- 
sibility of diminishing the dangers from 
fire and the desirabilitv of few internal 
walls and piers caused by the great value 
of land. 
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__PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


PLAN OF HEAD OFFICES, HOLBORN BARS 
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ELEVATION TOWARD HOLBORN—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING. 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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OUTER COURT, LOOKING TOWARD HOLBORN—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S 
BUILDING 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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VIEW IN THE INNER COURT—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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BRIDGE BETWEEN OUTER AND INNER COURTS—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S 
BUILDING. 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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THE TOWER FROM THE NORTH—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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In judging the plan it should always 
be borne in mind that, farseeing as the 
founders of the company were in many 
respects, they could scarcely have im- 
agined that within the space of a single 
generation the names of I person out of 
every 4 within the United Kingdom 
would be upon their books. Although 
the architects have ultimately covered an 
entire block, it is but seven vears since the 
last portion of the site was acquired. Con- 
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access is provided from both to a narrow 
Kast Court. Other lighting areas have 
been formed, one of which on the west is 
250 ft. long, but is crossed by a bridge. 
The public offices and rooms of the 
principal officers look out upon Holborn. 
The basement is largely occupied by sta 
tionery stores, strong rooms, lavatories, 
boilers and engines, with a carpenter's 
shop under the Quadrangle lit by a sky- 
light screened by shrubs. ©n the 3d and 








VIEW IN THE NORTH BLOCK, SHOWING 
DECKING” 
Holborn Bars, London. 


sequently the arrangements of the plan 
are less symmetrical and less consistently 
spacious than might otherwise have been 
the case. 

The building presents frontages to 
Holborn of 310 ft., Brooke street 316 
ft.. Greville street 310 ft. and Leather 
Lane of 400 ft. A vaulted carriageway 
from Holborn affords approach to the 
outer court, and thence beneath a bridge 
carried upon an arch of 38 ft. span to the 
Inner Quadrangle (104 x 96 ft.), while 


——— 


A CONCRETE FLOOR CARRIED ON “IRON 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING 


A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects 


4th floors are the kitchen, the refresh- 
ment rooms of the lady clerks, the l- 
brary, reading room, recreation hall, gym- 
nasium and other rooms for the common 
use of the staff. The remainder is most- 
ly occupied by large open “clerk spaces”’ 
and by the eight staircases which go fron 
the top to bottom of the building. 
Electric current is generated in the 
basement for lighting and_ ventilation. 
The boilers have a nominal H. P. of 500 
while the motors are capable of illumi- 
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CASHIER'S OFFICE—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING. 


Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects 
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nating 10,600 10 ¢. p. lamps. The boilers 
and engines together occupy a 
about 9,000 superficial feet. The exhaust 
utilized for heaters for lava- 
tories and radiators throughout the build- 
ing. Ventilation is provided for by elec- 
tric fans, some of which are capable of 
extracting half a million cubic feet of air 
per hour. The draught from the boiler 
furnaces after passing three times be- 
neath the water tubes is carried in a hori- 


space of 


steam is 


URAL RECORD 
the inner staircase wall. To avoid the 
former the concrete steps are not built 


into the walls but rest upon solid corbels 
of terra cotta. To remedy the latter the 
fire-clay lining is carried up above the 
roof of the staircase (about 75 ft.), the 
2'4-inch space behind it being connected 
with the air at top and bottom. The great 
heat of the flue naturally 
powerful and constant current of 
within this narrow 


produces a 
fresh 


helps 


air space an 





THE 
Bars, 


GYMNASIUM 
London. 


PRUDENTIAL 
Holborn 


zontal trunk to the base of a chimney 
shaft 136 ft. high—a shaft affording some 
interesting points of construction. Cir- 
cumstances required that this stack and 
a staircase should be constructed between 
existing walls only 23 feet apart. The 
size of the shaft was naturally dictated by 
the requirements of the boilers, and it was 
found most convenient and economical to 
construct the staircase around an oblong 
chimney. Two things to be avoided were 
unequal settlement and consequent crack- 
ing of the steps, and the overheating of 
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COMPANY'S BUILDING. 


A. Waterhouse & Architects. 


Son 


to modify the conduction of heat through 
the walls of the stack. 

The elevation towards Holborn would 
probably have displaved « simpler dispo 
sition of parts could it have been con- 
ceived as a whole. The five-storied block 
to the west represents the company’s orig- 
inal premises in which the floor to floor 
heights are naturally less than those dic- 
tated by the larger apartments of the 
later extensions. By a balance of gables 
and retention of the old parapet level 
throughout the awkwardness of this vari- 
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THE LIBRARY PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'S BUILDING. 
Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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ation of floor levels is lessened, but the 
opportunity for the frequent repetition of 
similar bays between the central and an- 
gle features of the building was miss- 
ing. The dignity of effect thus produced 
is well shown in the great town halls of 
Flanders and in some other works of Mr 
Waterhouse, notably the Natural History 
Museum. 

The main feature of the elevation is 
the tower, which is too ft. high to thx 
parapet, and about 170 ft. to the top « 
the féche. Moderate as these heures 
appear in American eves, the tower forms 

sufficiently imposing mass as viewed 
down to Holborn, It contains the board 
room, library and other rooms requiring 
fireplaces, consequently the two flanking 
chimneys were necessities imposed upon 
the architects. A lofty granite arch be 
low gives access to the courts and offices 
within. It is surmounted by a statue of 
Prudence modelled by Mr. Bernie Rhind 
The wrought tron gates have modelled 
roundels in bronze—Apollo Prudens and 
Prudentia,. both by Mr. Onslow Whiting. 
\ notable feature of this Holborn front 
is the frieze above the ground story upon 
which are displaved the arms of many of 
the provincial cities and towns where the 
company has branches. If these had been 
displayed in their true heraldic c 


t 


lors 
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some relief would have been given to the 
unbroken red color of the tagade. 

Passing through the gates a vaulted 
vestibule on the left gives access to the 
principal public office, from which is ap- 
proached the main staircase. The treads 
are of marble with very elaborate and 
varied opus alexandrinum mosaic on the 
landings. The walls are covered with 
glazed tiles and the ceiling panelled and 
vaulted in faience. 

Qn the second floor is the board room, 
approached through an ante hall with a 
lofty oak roof and high double transomed 
windows. The board ri itself is a 
smaller apartment richly panelled in oak 
and with fireplaces at both ends = sur 
mounted by carved canopy work. Por 
traits are let into the walls, the windows 
are enriched by heraldry and the floor 


M11) 


is covered with a rich oriental carpet. 
The furniture here, as generally in the 
building, has been made from the archi- 
tects’ designs, 

The expenditure incurred = (nearly 


the solidity of construction 
and the lasting character of the materials 
emploved suggest that, what been 
called “the blood red hand of Water 
house” has left its mark on Holborn for 
many generations 


10900 000 ), 


has 
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VIEW IN BOARD ROOM—PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY'’S BUILDING. 


Holborn Bars, London. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects. 
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- Manhattan Opera House 


New York City 


We reproduce herewith some interior views of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s new opera house in West Thirty-fourth street, on which 
work was started some three or four years ago, and not without 
considerable misgiving on the part of people in musical circles. 
The scheme has been realized and it will now be for the public 
to decide whether or not New York is able to support two opera 
houses. Whatever the decision of the public may be the build- 
ing will endure and presents, we believe, something of interest 
to the readers of the Architectural Record. In order to make 
the views more intelligible a few facts will be of service. 

In point of seating capacity the auditorium, of 100 feet deep 
by 105 feet wide and SO feet high, though larger than that of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, seats only about 2,700 persons 
as against 3,500 for the latter. The orchestra, in which the 
seats are unusually roomy, accommodates more than a third 
of the entire audience, and there are three tiers above, i. e., 
dress circle, balcony and gallery. The stage, too, is unusually 
large, being 70 feet deep and 125 feet wide and having a 
proscenium opening 47 feet wide and 53 feet high. These re- 
lations, it will be observed, give a well proportioned audi 
torium space and result in good sight-lines in almost any part 
of the house. 

The color scheme for side and back walls of the auditorium is 
of a red which can hardly be called pleasing. The plaster deco- 
ration which is executed in prevailing tones of café-au-lait re- 
lieved by gold is more successful. An article on new theaters 
in New York published in the Architectural Record about two 
years ago pronounced the predominant mistake in _ interior 
theatre decoration to be its over-refinement. Of this fault the 
decorators of the Manhattan Opera House are certainly not 
guilty. On the contrary, the treatment in its boldness almost 
goes to the other extreme, and we think it would have been 
more successful if color had been given more predominance 
and the modeling been made not so bold. The ceiling, of which 
we give a vertical view, is very effective, but is marred by a 
coarse and unsuitable chandelier. The treatment of the boxes 
would be improved if one did not see so much of the red parti- 
tions which seem out of harmony with the plaster decorations 
of the adjacent features. 

The mural painting is confined to the ceiling of the audi- 
torium which is decorated with allegorical figures around the 
chandelier already mentioned and to a panel over the pro- 
scenium arch, a panel over 50 feet wide and about 18 feet high, 
upon which are depicted the operas before the shrine of the 
zoddess Music, a composition containing over one hundred per 
sons famous in the opera world. In this picture especially is 
the lack of color noticeable, and one feels that the artist has 


failed to properly avail himself of a splendid opportunity. 
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MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE—VIEW OF BOXES FROM THE STAGE. 
o4th Street, between Sth and {th Avenues, New York. Hammerstein & Denivelle, Decorators. 
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CHATEAU DES BEAUX ARTS—PLAN. i? 


Huntington, L. I. Delano & Aldrich and Maurice Prévot, Architects. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MADISON SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LOOKING 


TOWARD THE PULPIT. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
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The annual convention of 

AMERICAN the American Civie Associa- 
CIVIC tion, held a few weeks ago 

in Milwaukee, brought out 

ASSOCIA- with emphasis the change 
TION which the association has 


undergone under its present 


officers The child of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art <Associa- 
tion and of the American League for Civic 
Improvement—two excellent societies that 


were doing about the same work from differ- 


ent points of view time reveals the prepon- 


derance of its inheritance, in traits and char- 


acter, from the League This was not sus- 
pected at first, and to old members of the 
Park and Outdoor Art Association—includ- 


ing many architects—it may be a cause for 


regret Whether the civic association is a 
gainer remains to be seen In the list of 
those attending the convention it is notable 
that such names as the Olmsteds, the Man- 
nings, G. A. Parker, C. M. Loring, are lack- 


time since these 
together, in April of 
for the 


cials also were few, 


ing for the first men met 
ISO7, to form a society 


Park offi- 
and the list is made up 


promotion of outdoor art 


for the most part of unknown names—the 


names of worthy men and women who are 


working for village and town 


improvement 
in small communities, but who are not yet 


the leaders in such work in a national sense. 


Nor have numbers made up for prominence, 
the registration at the 


having 


convention 


been only about two-thirds that at Buffalo 
three or four years ago But numerical gain 
may come The Niagara campaign was 
worth, merely in advertising, whatever it 
cost the association In this connection it 
may be said that the most important action 


of the convention was a resolution raising 


the annual dues of individual members from 
$2 to $3 and of societies from $2 to $5. 
Thus the present year promises to be crucial. 
Merely to stand still will be greatly to lose. 
The officers, who were re-elected, are now in 


their fourth consecutive year 


The directors of the De- 

troit Board of Comimerce 

DETROIT’S fave issued to the member- 
ship a handsomely printed 

IMPROVE- pamphlet report, illustrated 
MENT with diagrams, urging the 


extension of 

The 
prolongation is only one block in length, but 
the plan has 


Washington 
soulevard suggested 
significance to 
Architectural considerations have 


wide-reaching 
the city. 
also exerted an influence, and it is interest- 
ing to find an organization of business men 
so elaborately advocating a change in street 


lines For the one block extension would 
not be even the cutting through of a new 


street, but the widening of an existing way. 
some two years ago, 
the board 


tobinson to 


as may be remembered, 
Olmsted and 
independent reports on 
the beautifying of the city. Mr. Robinson in 


employed Messrs. 


make 


his report called attention to the desirability 
extension of Washington Boule- 
vard, which would connect it with Lafayette 
soulevard, would give it the 


of this little 


Federal building 
and tower as accent, would open the Federal 
that 
facilitate a 
that the 
ment near the city’s 


consider- 
traffic. He ad- 
such an 


and would 


growing 


building on side, 
ably 
mitted cost of improve- 
center would be con- 
worth 
Commerce has now 
its permanent home at 


terminus of the ex- 


siderable, but he urged that it 
Board of 
made a purchase for 
what 
tended 
ment’s cost at 


was 
its cost. The 


would be the 
street, and, estimating the improve- 
$300,000, it that it 
street epening act, which 
part of the cost on the 
benefited property, so imposing 
itself. It 
the improvement with all the argument and 
appeal of a long, thorough and elaborate re- 
and the frankly admits that it 
has chosen this, believing it the mos: imme- 
diately necessary, as the first step toward the 
carrying out of the made two 
years ago by the two consulted authorities. 


proposes 
be made under the 
would put large 
immediately 


a heavy tax on the board urges 


board 


port, 


suggestions 
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Such is the wider significance of the cam- 


paign embarked upon. The following ex- 


tract from this business men’s report is 
notable: ‘Make Detroit more beautiful and 
you make it more attractive to the manu- 


facturer and workman; 
earning capacity of 
still more prosperous. It is par- 
worthy of that the 


given to the 


you increase the 


every citizen and make 
prosperity 
ticularly 
which has 


note impetus 


been growth of 


American cities has come directly from the 


expression of public spirit, civic patriotism, 


and enterprise in making the city beautiful 


* * * There is competition among cities, 


and the civic pride of Detroit's people must 


find expression in practica! works.” 


Nearly five years ago, ina 
great stirring of public 
A SPRING- spirit, the people of Spring- 
FIELD field, Mass., bought back a 
little of the shore of their 

REPORT 


beautiful river. To this end 
least 


theoretically, extended to the 


Court Square was, at 


river front Ambition rose with accomplish- 
ment and with the practical study of actual 
conditions. It 
thing that 


came to be realized that the 


really ought to be done was the 


removal of the tracks of the N. Y., N. H. & 
H. R. R. from the east shore to the west 
shore of the river, and the winning back 
for the city of two and one-half miles of 


river front. This was a stupendous project, 
and many months ago an unpaid commission 
of three was appointed by the municipality 
to consider it. Time went on and the 
-not 


complaints in the 


com- 


mission never reported even progress. 


There began to be news- 
papers and taunting references to the com- 
mittee. But its Nathan D 
Bill, interested, 


sleep and 


chairman was 


who, when he is does not 
last he 


is a matter-of-fact dis- 


does not weary. At has 
made his report. It 
cussion, weighted with figures—a classic in 
its calm sanity, in its terse thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness. But in its 
thrilling. It is of the sort that has given to 
Mass., the reputation 
report 
city council in mid-Novem- 


ber in the presence of 


record it is 
Springfield, among 
cities that she has. The was read at 
a meeting of the 


many business men. 


Mr. Bill recited the original proposition of 
President Mellen, of the railroad, that his 
road would deed to the city its property 


along the river, from the Boston and Albany 


tracks south for two miles and a half, if 
the city would pay the cost of a new two- 
track road across the river, up the west 
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bank, and back again into the city, and 
would give to the company a certain right 
of way privilege it desired. To the latter 
there was no municipal objection, and the 


proposition seemed not unfair. But the esti- 


mated cost of the work, at least $2,000,000, 


was prohibitive recited the 
little, the 
accept 
ered. With pauses at $1,500,000 and at $1,- 
280,000, 


The chairman 
little by 
that the company 


steps by which, figures 


would were low- 


persuaded at 


the corporation was 
last to agree to accept not over $933,000 


and to waive the municipality’s construction 


of the second bridge which 


admittedly 


could not be included in that limit Yet 
even this sum might seem too large to the 
city. Mr. Bill had only two days and a half 
left He went to some of his friends and 


asked them for 
order that the net 


personal subscriptions in 


cost might be within the 
city’s means, and he himself gave 
and dollars! E. H. 
like sum A 
brought up his total of private 


to $178,000, and it 


fifty thous- 


sarney promised him the 


dozen others, with large gifts, 


subscriptions 
was perceived that $200,- 


OOO could be easily reached At the meeting, 


when the report was read, one man jumped 


to his feet and pledged a thousand dollars. 


There are many further details in the re- 


port that have local interest and significance 
the study of the saving on a bridge ap- 
proach; of assessment values, present and 
prospective; of transit facilities for the indus- 
tries now located along the railroad But 
enough has been said to show how notable 
was the report and how fortunate are the 
citizens of Springfield. 
The annual report of the 
ACTIVITIES American Scenic and His- 
OF THE toric Preservation Society, 
recently issued in the usual 
PRESERVA- pamphlet form, contains not 
TION a little that is of interest to 
SOCIETY architects The society has 


devoted greater attention to 


sites than of buildings, 


the preservation of 
perhaps because sites keep more easily; but 


no architect who is sincerely interested in 


his profession can be indifferent to 
that. The urged the appoint- 
ment by the Mayor of New York of ‘fa com- 


of experts on local history” 


even 
society has 
mission to verify 
that are to be 


sites 


historical 
tablets or 


marked by 
monuments and to pass upon the 
accuracy of the inscriptions to be placed on 
until 


is appointed, the society does the work. But 


them. Meanwhile, such a commission 


its view is not 


wholly backward It has 
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made an earnest effort to secure an improve- 
ment in the appearance of that part of the 
elevated railroad structure which is in Bat- 
tery Park It suggested that “if a light, flat 
arch of some fireproof material—terra cotta, 
for instance—were thrown across from one 
side to the other of the longitudinal beams, 
the path paved underneath and the iron- 
work of the structure painted olive green,"’ 
there would be a great improvement And 
in urging the company to do this, it re- 
marked that the road had been there for 
thirty years, was not likely soon to be dis- 
turbed, and that anyway its tenure was sim- 
ilar to that of persons who have_ stoops 
within the stoop line They do not make 
their stoops cheap and unsightly, because 
they do not own the fee of the land. But 
the railroad company wants the land or per- 
manent rights on it. Another matter of con- 
temporary interest to which the society gave 
attention was the proposed location of the 
Central Library of Brooklyn on the plaza of 


Prospect Park This the society opposed, 
claiming that it would cause a radical and 
liscordant change in the approach to the 
park, which is ‘ta gem in itself,” by inter- 


jecting a vast pile of masonry into the en- 


circling verdure and throwing the approach 
out of balance; that the building would 
dwarf the Memorial Arch and confuse its 
setting, and that the site was wholly inade- 
quate for the dignity of the building Al- 
though the protest failed, good educational 
work is done in calling the public’s attention 
to such considerations During the year the 
society also joined with other bodies in the 
attempt to save the old First Presbyterian 
Church, on Fifth Avenue, between Eleventh 
and Twelfth Streets. The structure's archi- 
tectural claims were thus presented “This 


church is built in perpendicular Gothic, its 


tower being a copy of the celebrated tower 


of Magdalen Chapel at the Ox- 
ford, the 


replica of St. Saviour's at 


University of 
building being a 
sath The 


eccelsiastical art 


England, main 
entire 
structure is a treasure of 


Its 
be paralleled on 


and beauty can scarcely 
the Atlantic.” 


presented, and 


churehly dignity 


this side of 


Various other arguments were 


the appeal closed with the words, “‘Business 


structures and apartment houses rise and 
disappear in a generation under the exi- 
gencies of the city’s growth. There is little 
of permanence upon which to fasten one’s 
memories, affections and historical tradi- 
tions. A city needs just such piles as the 
beautiful First Church to * * * stand as 
monuments of the best and noblest human 


effort.”’ 
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In these days when _ so 


written about 
and 


might be in- 


uch is being 
the 


small profits, it 


THE ARCHI- 
TECT’S 
PROFIT ON 


architect’s fees his 


teresting to inquire: Can he 


SMALL JOBS make any profit on small 
jobs, and is it not a fact 
that a client who has only 

ten thousand dollars or so to spend on his 

house stands a slim chance of getting a well- 
designed and economical result? 

These questions were recently propounded 
by the writer to an architect friend who ad- 
mitted that while it was true beyond a doubt 
hat the architect who has as many large 
jobs as he can handle, cannot afford to take 
small jobs, country houses for eight or ten 


dollars for 
that an 


thousand example, maintained, 


however, architect can make a very 


respectable income from such small jobs and 


do thorough work. As proof of this as- 
sertion he pointed to his own experience of 
about thirty years. He told me that one 
of his colleagues came to him recently con- 
fiding to him his business woes. He was 
doing more work and larger work and was 
making much less profit than he. My friend 
attributes his advantage to the way in 
which he runs his office. He contends that 
architects are apt to fuss to much with 
small matters that don’t really matter much 


one 


that 
which 


way or the other, they employ 


they, the 
themselves. 


draftsmen to do _ things 


architects, ought really to do 


Thus, he says, unnecessary drawings are 
often made by subordinates. These draw- 
ings, he contends, are only for show any 
how, and keep the draftsman employed, and 
as his job is precarious at best he keeps on 
making such drawings just as long as his 
employer will stand for it. Such drawings 


add nothing to the quality of the design, 
being often only elaborations of the archi 
tect’s rough sketches. 

To explain his meaning my friend showed 
me about his office and told me he had only 
one man besides himself in the office, and 
that man an experienced and capable fel- 
low, with whose aid he was perfectly able 
to handle a fair amount of work. I was 
shown some detailed drawings which were, 
it is true, not handsomely finished for the 
client’s delight, but thoroughly businesslike, 
and told the story perfectly to the experi- 
enced contractor for whose eye alone they 
were intended With proper specifications 
and superintendence such drawings would 


no doubt result in as satisfactory a job as 
others elaborately and beautifully drawn out 


by a draftsman of less experience and ability. 
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My 
or most of the drawing himself right up to 
the full-size details and to put all his effort 


friend’s system, in short, is to do all 


into the study of the problem, and neglect 
finishing drawings as far as possible so that 
when he has finished a set of drawing for a 
job they are few in number, and interest the 
contractor only. 

It must be added, however, that this sys- 
tem, while admirable, per se, takes about 
all of the architect’s time and allows him 


] } 


very little play for seeking new work and 
keeping in touch with his business friends, 
and it must be remembered that the archi- 
tect of to-day who would be successful must 


be not only a capable man at his profession, 
but also a thorough business man. 


PRINCIPLES The Standard Sanitary 
@ PRACTICE Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh 
offers, especially to archi 
OF tects, engineers, plumbers 
PLUMBING and builders, a very attract- 
ny J. 3, ive and serviceable volume 
on the Principles and Prac- 

COSGROVE 


tice of Plumbing. The book 
is a series of articles that were written by 
Mr. J. J. Cosgrove, of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools’ text-book staff for 
Vodern Sanitation. The publishers found 
such an interest evinced in these articles 
that they were prevailed upon to publish 
them in book form, and the result, we think, 
has justified the unusual circumstance of a 
manufacturer becoming, for the time, pub- 
lisher. The book gives besides the best 
solutions of every-day problems of plumbing, 
with all the vexatious details of piping, vent- 
ing, trapping, ete., the questions involved in 
water supply systems, purification and filtra 
tion of water, and lastly plumbing fixtures 
The subject matter is set forth in a clear and 
practical manner, with an abundance of 
good line drawing illustrations and many 
service formulae to which the author gives 
added interest and value by applying them, 
as he goes along, to practical examples. Mr. 
Cosgrove takes the point of view that his 
reader is a person of average intelligence 
with little or no previous knowledge of the 
subject. 
It is just such a book that has been in 
demand for a long time. The trouble with 


] 


many similar technical text and reference 
books has invariably been that they have 
been so technical and involved as to be of 
little service to the average man who most 
needs them in his daily work, and have 
rather than helped him to master the fun- 
damental principles of the subject, scared 
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him off and discouraged him in his efforts 
Even professional men of training with some 
power of analysis have, as a class, profited 
comparatively little by some of these books. 
The author very ably follows the reader 
through all the little mental notes that are 
sometimes for him (the reader) the crux of 
the discussion; he takes the trouble to ex 
plain little points that are generally ac 
cepted as self-evident, and this is only an- 
other reason why the book should prove a 
welcome and valuable contribution in th 
fie'd of technical reference books The price 


of the book is three dollars, 


The interior of this church 

THE INTER- marks a radical departure 
IOR OF THE !" the treatment of church 
interiors How the public 

MADISON SQ. will like it, will depend on 
PRESBYTER: the readiness with which it 
IANCHURCH “i! be made to change its 
point of view on church 

architecture. At present one hears the 
greatest diversity of opinion, from the full 
est praise and admiration to. the most 
sweeping condemnation. If one should ask 
the adverse critic, who would in general be 
the layman, what in his mind makes him 
take the position he does, he would doubt 
less confess that he is unable to say It 
suffices for him that he feels so and so about 
it. The facts in the case probably are that 
people for so many hundreds of years have 
become so accustomed to seeing a certain 
set formula for Christian church architect- 
ure that they naturally resent any attempt 
to depart from the set order of things. Such 

i resentment would naturally not come so 
much from people who are interested in art, 
as from the general public to whose mind the 
building would appeal most during the 
periods of worship. The church being then 
the house of God becomes, to them, almost 
a part of their religion in which they would 
almost as soon tolerate a ruthless change as 
in their place of worship which is so inti- 
mately connected with their belief. 

But people with artistic instinct who think 
over and discuss among themselves such 
matters take a totally diffcrent view, a more 
unprejudiced view. They look at the church 
as a place of dignity and beauty, qualities 
which are perfectly in accord with the idea 
of reverence and awe; they do not allow 
themselves to be influenced by the actual 
means that are employed to secure these 
qualities To such people the problem of a 
church interior admits of many beautiful 
solutions regardless of the architectural or 
ither forms employed The idea that a 
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church interior is unlike what is and 


being 


has been done 


longer than they can remem 
ber, is to them a secondary consideration or 
even entirely irrelevant. They are looking 
for propriety and beauty, and if they find 
these qualities they like the church. 


Not so the layman's way of arriving at 


the conclusion He has in mind certain 
ideas and forms which to him have come to 
stand for a particular purpose. He at once 
seeks these ideas and forms, and failing to 
find them in such shape that he can under- 
stand them loses his basis for judging 
ind hether consciously or unconsciously he 


nst the new 
himself off 


beauty rT 


prejudiced aga 
He 


iting the propriety 


inter- 
thus 


shuts 


from 
ind 
what is before such a 


him person 


expect no appreciation worthy of 
he can be made to 
point of view. 
the 


architects of the 


matter of 
that the 


sbyterian ( 


publie’s point of 
Madison 
‘hurch will have to 
alter if they 


expect a proper appreciation of 


their efforts The fundamental question is, 
after al whether the American public has 
yet been educated up to such an understand 


ing of art 


The 


ure of (¢ 


School of Architect 
University 
upon the 
-sixth year of its or- 


NEW 
FEATURES 
IN THE 
ARCHITEC: 
TURAL 
SCHOOL, 
COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY ‘° 


est 


‘“olumbia 
has entered 
twenty 
with a 


ganized existence 


registration which promises 
the 


This is 


exceed high- 


equal or 
previous record. 


peculiarly encouraging because the 


require 


ments for admission to the course for the 
new degree of Bachelor of Architecture have 
been so materially increased over previous 


requirements that a considerable reduction 


in the registration would not have’ been 


strange About one-fourth of the new regis 
trations were for the course for the degree, 
these candidates each having had two or 
more years of collegiate study before ap 
plying for admission to this school It is the 


intention and hope of the trustees and of 


the faculty to raise the grade and quality 
of the training of men who carry away this 
new diploma to th level of other post 


professional 


Bachelor f 
the 


graduate 
Columbia 


discipline; so that a 
Architecture shall 
represent in community something more 
highly 


shall 


iftsman or 
that he 


and 


than an accomplished dr 
technician in building; 
broad 


such \y 


trained 
be man of gen- 
uine For lack 
in adequate mathematical training and have 


also a education 


culture. uung men as 
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been unable to attend two years of collegiate 
study, other 
the 
offered a 


but who, nevertheless, 


possess 


qualifications for architectural practice, 


School has now for over a year 


course leading to a Professional Certificate, 


for which the requirements are less exacting 
than formerly for the degree, especially on 
the side of mathematics; and in which the 
engineering knowledge required by the aver- 
age practitioner is provided in an elemen- 
tary but thorough course in graphical sta- 
tics, the use of standard tables of constants, 
scantlings, ete and such mathematical cal- 
culations as can be made without the use 
of the calculus. It is remarkable how effi- 


cient and practical a course in architectural 
engineering has been laid out by Mr. Snell- 
ing upon these lines It is quite sufficient to 


meet the requirements f probably nine- 
enths of the practice of three-fourths of 
the architects even in this city, where en 
gineering problems are so numerous. The 


certificate students are permitted to diminish 


somewhat the amount of historical study 
required in the course for the degree, but 
are held to somewhat higher requirements 
in the amount and quality of work in De 
sign. For both groups of students the re- 


for admission in 

been materially 

student 
the 


presenting 


quirements draftsmanship 


have increased over previous 


vears Every entering the School, 


besides passing necessary formal 


ex 
of 
satisfactory 


aminati his certificate 


ons or 


collegiate studies, must give 


evidence of proficiency in freehand drawing, 


architectural drawing, the orders and shades 


and shadows. This requirement, not too 
strongly insisted upon during this first year 
of its application, will be more and more 
strictly enforced in the future; with the 
result that within two or three years the 
course in the School will be relieved of these 
elementary branches and the duration of 


the 
tively few students 


materially shortened. Compara- 
able to meet its 


within the four years formerly 


course 
are now 
requirements 


considered sufficient. 


The authorities of the School are very de 
sirous that architects as well as the drafts- 
men in their offices should know and appre- 


the which it offers to 


practising 


opportunities 
for 


ciate 


draftsmen professional study 


in various lines Any draftsman with two 
or three years’ experience may enter the 
School without examination and take such 
courses as he pleases, paying for each lec- 
ture-course $15 a year for each hour per 
week occupied by the course. There are a 
number of draftsmen who have made spe- 
cial arrangements with their employers to 


absent themselves for four or six hours per 
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week from the office to take courses at the 
University, most of them making up the lost 
time in the office out of hours. It would 
seem possible greatly to multiply these 
cases, to the great advantage of the drafts-— 
and of the 
draftsmen 


Moreover, 
their 


men profession. 
able to 


holidays to 


who are devote 
and 


register for the 


evenings work in design 


can regular problems in 
Columbia University and do the work either 
Hall or in the 


they 


in Havemeyer downtown 


ateliers, or, if ateliers 
maintained by the 
such students 
of the 
their work there, and should such a student 
later find the 
the regular courses, the 


prefer, in the 
Beaux-Arts Society. All 
receive credit on the records 


University for points acquired in 
opportunity to enter either of 


work already done 


would be counted to his credit. The Uni- 
versity also maintains a course of lectures 
on the History of Architecture running 
through two years (60 lectures in all) and 
abundantly illustrated, which are given 


every Thursday afternoon at four o’clock by 


Professor Hamlin. This is a University Ex- 
tension course, and is attended by a number 
of draftsmen who leave the office about 3.30 
P. M. on this one day in the week, and find 
the instruction in the history and develop 
ment of the helpful in 
their office that in the 
near future means may be found for main 


various styles very 


work. It is hoped 


taining a summer school of architectural 
drawing and construction in connection with 
the regular Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity. 

The interesting celebration of the quarter 
centennial anniversary of the 


of the School 


organization 
has already been described in 
another issue. 


In these columns 


some 


THE months ago there appeared 
FAILURE several short notes on rein- 
forced concrete construction. 

OF THE One of these notes dealt 
BIXBY with reinforced concrete and 
HOTEL the architect. That his lack 


of knowledge of the sub- 


ject results in his utter helplessness at the 
hands of the 
made. 

The consequences 
follow from the 
scrupulous contractoip are perfectly apparent. 
The recent failure of the Bixby Hotel at Long 
Beach, Cal., subject a singular 
significance article by John B. 
Leonard, C. E., on the failure of the 


contractor was one of the points 
that are bound to 


questionable work of un- 


gives the 
From an 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Bixby 
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Hotel in the January issue of “The Architect 


and Engineer of California,’”” we are pre 
pared to form a pretty good opinion of the 
cause of the trouble in that particular in- 
stance, 

The steel reinforcement was found insuffici- 
ent to do its work of transmitting the tensile 
strains to the proper members. Girders were 
run in one direction only, and these parallel 
to the greatest spacing of the columns, which 
revealed the absence of any adequate tie at 


floor levels. This means no lateral bracing 


for floors or walls, and that the floor panels 
are enclosed by girders on two sides instead 


of on all four and doubly reinforced, as is 


customary in good reinforced concrete con- 
struction. 

In concluding the article, Mr. Leonard 
says: 

“The ruins of the Bixby Hotel show clearly 
that great care must be taken in the design 


and execution of such structures. They also 


confirm the belief that when these precau- 
tions have been taken, reinforced concrete 
contains the merits and security that have 
been advanced in its favor.” 

The photographs of Mr. Schwab's resi- 


dence; St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia Univer- 


sity; Chateau des Beaux Arts, Huntington, 
L. I.; and the interior of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, reproduced in this 
issue, were made by August Patzig, Jersey 


City, N. J. 
cause the 


Credit is given in this place be- 


matter overlooked until it 
late to place the 


name in the customary place. 


was 


was too photographer's 





Messrs. D. Van Nostrand Co., of 28 Murray 


and 27 Warren Sts., announce for sale a new 


book on the and 


Mixed Paints, 


Chemistry Technology of 


by Mr. Maximilian Toch, dire 


tor of the laboratory of Toch Brothers, New 
York City. The author, in this volume for 
paint manufacturers and chemists, as well 


as for students of Chemistry, gives a con- 
cise record of his personal researches, in the 
field of 


matter which can be 


mixed paints, leaving out all such 


readily found in other 
reference and making an attractive 
with 60 


illustra- 


books of 
book of some 160 pages, illustrated 
photomicrographic plates and other 
tions. 


In the December issue, which contained an 
Manor,” the 
Converse, the name of the 
Manor. 


article on estate of 
Mr. E. C 


was erroneously 


“Conyers 
estate 


ziven as Converse 


